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REVIEWS 


The Guide to Texas. By N. J. O'Neill, 
L.L.D. of the University of Indiana. 
London: Miller. 

A Visit to Texas. 
London, Kennett. 

Ovr political contemporaries have been this 

week alive with accounts of a revolution in 

Texas! and now we suspect, for the first 

time, a good many of their readers will ask, 

where is Texas? All that can be collected 
from the newspapers is, that it is a province 
of Mexico; that Anglo-American citizens 
have from time to time emigrated there; that 

a war-cry has been raised of “ Our rights, 

our oaths, and our constitutions,” and that 

the patriots, a Colonel F. S. Austin being at 
their head, have called on the citizens of the 

United States for aid and help. “ Let each 

man,” they say, “come with a good rifle and 

one hundred rounds of ammunition; they 
will receive liberal bounties of land ; we have 
millions of acres of our best lands unchosen 
and unappropriated.” It may be well, there- 
fore, to avail ourselves of the present excite- 
ment to direct attention to the subject. Our 
readers may desire to know something about 
the country and “ our constitutions,” and of 
the conditions on which a gentleman furnish- 
ed “ with a good rifle anda hundred rounds of 
ammunition” may become possessed of some 
of these millions of unappropriated acres. 

The subject is interesting in more ways than 

one. 

Twenty years since, a blank on our maps of 
a hundred thousand square miles, between 
Louisiana and Mexico indicated the country 
now called Texas. It extends from the Sa- 
bine to the Rio Grande, with five hundred 
miles of coast along the Gulph of Mexico. 

When, in 1805, Louisiana was ceded to the 

United States, this country was so little 

known that a question was raised whether it 
was or was not included in the purchase; 
and it is more than probable, that at that 
time the whole of its scattered population did 
not exceed from seven to ten thousand. The 
young republic of Mexico, somewhat more 
active and enterprising than the old Spanish 
monarchy, saw at once that one of the finest 
provinces of the Union was thus lying barren 
and profitless, Colonization laws were, 
therefore, immediately passed, holding out ad- 
vantages to emigrants, and tosuch speculators 
as would contract to locate a given number 
of families on this territory. Among the 
earliest and most enterprising of the latter, 
class was an American citizen of the name of 
Austin. So early as 1821, he was authorized 
by the Mexican government to introduce 
three hundred families, but in consequence 
of fatigue and exposure he soon died, and it 
devolved on his son to prosecute the plans 
agreed on. The latter immediately esta- 
blished a colony on the Brazos river, but had 
great and unexpected difficulties to contend 
against; two ships despatched with provisions 
from New Orleans were successively lost ; 
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the settlers were reduced, for a time, to live 
on the wild horses met with on the Prairies; 


parts of the country. Ultimately, however, 
Colonel Austin succeeded, and he has since 
become possessed of many valuable tracts 
of land in different parts of the province. 
Austin’s success becoming known, other 
citizens of the United States soon followed, 
especially from the Southern and Western 
States; capitalists embarked in the specula- 
tion; and latterly a trading and speculating 


spirit has been enlisted in favour of these colo- | 
nization projects, and Companies established 


at New York, to benefit by the advantages 
held out to contractors ; and it has happened, 
most inopportunely we suspect, that just as 
these speculators had sent missionaries to 
Europe to preach up the advantages of emi- 
gration to this “second Eden,” the news 
arrived of the revolution. We infer this, 
because we observe, by the German papers, 
that a work has been lately published in 
that country, entitled, ‘Reise nach Texas,’ 
&c. [Journey to Texas, with notes, &c. 
for Germans who contemplate going to 
America]—and here we have an L.L.D, 
of the University of Indiana favouring us 
with a ‘Guide’ to this terrestrial paradise, 
where there are “no tithes, no poor-rates, 
no rack-rents, no vexatious restrictions: and 
it was meant we suppose to be understood, 
that these circumstances were mainly influ- 
ential in inducing Dr. O'Neill to come all 
the way from Indiana to enlighten us—mo- 
tives as pure and disinterested as those of 
Messrs. Hewitson, and Clarke, and M‘Mullen, 
and M‘Gloine, who, in their love for “the 
poor oppressed people of Europe,” have 
kindly consented to enrol themselves among 
the contractors. Fortunately these latter 
gentlemen, conversant with our European 
tastes, have been singularly happy in the 
choice of a site to be kept exclusively for 
their compatriots of the old world. ‘ No 
situation,” says Dr. O'Neill, “for building 
can be more beautiful and picturesque. The 
margin is bold and elevated, and presents 
the most delightful river scenery I ever be- 
held. The alternate woodland and prairie, 
which make the peculiar beauty of a Texas 
landscape, commence, with small intervals : 
now the glossy boughs of the one hanging 
over the river's brink, and now the rich 
grass of the other extending as far as the 
eyecan reach. Nothing is wanting, but neat 
white dwellings, to complete the picture. The 
natural lawns are as smooth as art could 
make them; and the trees, sometimes in 
clumps, sometimes in avenues, seem to dis- 
play the hand of refined taste. The sun and 
the air seem brighter and softer here than 
elsewhere. One becomes imperceptibly en- 
chanted with Texas, and feels disposed to 
exclaim, 
This is the spot, and here I wish to live, 
Despising all that wealth and power can give.” 


It happens, unfortunately, that this is the 














very spot where the Mexican General Cos 


1 ' has just landed, so that it is not improbable 
many, in consequence, returned, others se- | 
parated and located themselves in different | 


that the ploughshare of war will be driven 
over this beautiful country. 

But laying aside all consideration of the 
possible consequences of the revolution, 
which is but of temporary interest, and all 
the cant and humbug about “ patriotic mo- 
tives,” and the nonsense about “no tithes, 
no poor-rates,”— looking on the Messrs. 
Mac’s as so many land-jobbers, and the 
Messrs. O's as so many “ barkers,” we are 
not the less inclined to consider the question 
of emigration to Texas, and shall be per- 
fectly satisfied if the missionary from Indiana 
has fairly and honestly submitted his case to 
the consideration of those so deeply inter- 
ested in the issue. 

So far as nature is concerned, we are in- 
clined to agree with the speculators, that 
Texas holds out immense advantages to the 
emigrant—the facility of transport is perhaps 
the first and greatest. After reaching the 
shores of the Tnited States, he has to pene- 
trate probably a thousand or more miles into 
the interior; whereas to Texas he proceeds 
direct—he arrives in its harbours, transfers 
his family and weighty baggage into boats, 
and.ascends at once to the very spot, or to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the spot, 
where he had previously determined to locate. 
There, indeed, but for “ the primeval curse,” 
he would, according to Dr. O'Neill, find time 
hang heavy on his hands: but, fortunately, 
“though the land be literally overflowing 
with milk and honey, the cows must be 
milked, and the honey must be gathered ; 
houses must be built, and enclosures made— 
the deer must be hunted, the wild turkeys 
must be shot, and the fish must be caught.” 
So that, with hunting, and shooting, and 
other European pastimes, the emigrant may 
in time forget the “ cow's grass” and “ potato 
lot” of the old country. 

Without pitching our key-note quite so 
high as Dr. O’Neill, we are willing to admit 
that, according to the accounts of sober and 
disinterested persons, it does appear that 
the soil and climate and general advantages 
of Texas are equal to those of any country in 
the world; and, having said enough to warn 
the reader against the interested enthusiasm 
of the writer, we shall proceed to quote from 
his work a somewhat more minute description 
of it :— 

“There are few regions of the globe on which 
the bounties of nature have been more profusely 
dispensed than on this delightful country, that is 
just emerging from obscurity. The fertility of 
its soil—the amenity of its climate—its conti- 
guity to the ocean—the numerous rivers which 
empty into it, affording the cheapest transpor- 
tation to the highest markets in the world for 
the principal product of its soil,—are such ad- 
vantages as are seldom concentrated in an 
equal degree, and which will enable the enter- 
prising population which is now pouring into it 
to render Texas the most favoured portion of 
the earth. The territory between the Sabine 
and the Rio Grande includes asea coast of about 
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500 miles extent. In that distance there are 
but three harbours of considerable importance ; 
to wit, Galveston, Matagorda, and the Brasos 
St. Iago, the haven of the Rio Grande. That 
of Galveston is decidedly preferable to the 
others, and is probably the best harbour between 
Pensicola in Florida, and Vera Cruz in Mexico. 
The bay of Galveston is about thirty miles in 
length, and varies from twelve to eighteen in 
width. It receives the River Trinity, the San 
Jacinto, and some smaller streams; and it may, 
at very little labour or expense, be connected 
by canals, so as to receive the produce of the 
Sabine on one side, and the outlet of the Brasos 
on the other—both of these places being without 
a depth of water sufficient for any considerable 
maritime navigation. * * * 

“The rivers of Texas are, the Netches, the 
Trinity, San Jacinto, Brasos, Colorado, La 
Baca, Guadalupe, Nueces, and several others. 
The Trinity (Trinidad) rises near the Red River 
of Louisiana, in its great western bend, and, 
passing through Burnet’s and Vehlein’s Grants, 
empties into the bay of Galveston, running a 
course about 250 miles, through a rich and roll- 
ing [undulating] country. The Trinity is sup- 
posed to be navigable during five or six months 
of the year, ordinarily from January to June, 
by steam-boats of 100 tons, for about 200 miles 
above its mouth. If there be any obstructions 
to its navigation I am not aware of them. The 
river Netches also rises near Red River, and 
traversing Burnet’s and part of Vehlein’s it 
enters Zavala’s Grant, and discharges into the 
Sabine bay. The Netches is navigable by the 
smaller class of steam-boats for about 75 miles, 
and by keel boats, some 30 or 40 miles further. 
* * These rivers water a country that is seldom 
exceeded in fertility of soil, or beauty of aspect. 
The bottom lands are composed of the richest 
alluvion, and are thickly set with timber, or 
dense cane-brakes, and sometimes both. The 
uplands are generally good, and much of them 
characterized by a deep luxuriant loam. The 
crops most congenial to the soil and climate in 
the grants of Zavala and Vehlein, which bound 
on the gulf, in latitude 29° and 30°, are sugar, 
cotton, indigo, rice, tobacco, and all the fruits 
common to the temperate zone, as oranges, 
lemons, grapes, olives, prunes, figs, &c. Bur- 
net’s Grant, which adjoins the latter on the 
north, will yield cotton and tobacco, together 
with wheat, rye, oats, barley, and all the small 
grains, and the fruits and vegetables common to 
the United States. Indian corn grows luxu- 
riantly all over the country, and with the same 
carefulness of tillage, will yield as plentifully as 
in Kentucky or Ohio. 

“The three contiguous and now united grants 
of Zavala, Vehlein, and Burnet, comprehend 
the best wooded and the best watered portions 
of Texas. The surface generally is woodland, 
but it is frequently variegated by small prairies, 
or natural meadows, containing from 100 to 
1000 acres. Many of these primordial clearings 
— very eligible and picturesque sites for 

uildings, and render a bountiful harvest to 
the plough of the cultivator. * * The face of 
the country in these grants is generally un- 
dulatory, with very few, if any, dead levels, on 
which the water rests and stagnates, and has no 
broken or precipitous hills, or arid plains, that 
may not be profitably ploughed or planted. No 
country can be better adapted to the culture of 
the vine than this. The poorest description of 
land in it is admirably suited for vineyards, and 
it will, it is anticipated, in no very remote pe- 
riod, rival the choicest productions of France 
and Italy in wines and fruits. The native grapes 
are found growing luxuriantly in all quarters, and 
many of them are of exquisite flavour: while 
those of Arkansas and Louisiana, owing to the 
greater humidity of the atmosphere in those 
regions, are comparatively acrid, and liable to 





untimely blights. For the same and other 
analogous reasons, cotton and the sugar-cane 
flourish better, and arrive at greater perfection 
in Texas, than in either of those countries. The 
cotton is of a finer texture, a longer staple, 
more silky, and is confessedly worth 25 per 
cent. more in New Orleans: and in respect to 
productiveness, Texas has at least 25 per cent. 
the advantage. The sugar-cane grows larger 
and taller in the stalk, and possesses the saccha- 
rine matter in larger proportions and greater 
purity. 

“The timber in these grants includes many 
varieties, among which are several kinds of oak, 
hickory, black walnut, ash, wild cherry, mul- 
berry, elm, hackberry, pecan, linn, gum, yellow 
pine, &c. Cypress is found on the Netches 
and the Sabine, but whether in large quantities 
I am not informed. Live oak abounds in some 
parts of Texas, and grows to a large size, and 
will constitute a valuable article of merchan- 
dize. Red cedar is found on some of the up- 
lands, and like the live oak, furnishes an excel- 
lent material in naval architecture. The pine 
grows large and lofty, and will be immensely 
valuable for lumber. It is most frequently 
found interspersed with other varieties of 
timber, as hickory, oak, &c. which indicate a 
good soil. Indeed, this description of land, 
some of which occurs in the Trinity, in Vehlein’s 
grant, has been ascertained, by successive ex- 
periments, to yield good crops of sugar, cotton, 
and corn. 

“One distinctive characteristic of this beau- 
tiful country, is itsexemption from swamps and 
stagnant pools. The land invariably ascends 
from the water courses, and, rising to moderate 
eminences, precludes the formation of swamps 
or putrid ponds, to any injurious extent. This 
probably is one efficient cause of the singular 
purity, elasticity, and equability of the atmo- 
sphere. While the midsummer air of Louisiana 
is encumbered with moisture and surcharged 
with noxious miasma, the pure atmosphere of 
Texas is renewed and refreshed by lively 
breezes, fresh from the ocean, rolling over a 
dry, verdant, waving surface, and imparting 
health and vigour to all that inhale them. I do 
not design to pourtray Texas as a Paradise of 
immortality. Man is mortal by the tenure of 
his existence, and must die there, as else- 
where.” 

We thought it considerate in Dr. O'Neill 
to remind us, that even in Texas we could not 
escape from “the primeval curse,” but must, 
at least, gather the fruits of the earth; so here 
it is kind of him to intimate to our sanguine 
countrymen the melancholy fact that ‘* Man 
is mortal by the tenure of his existence, and 
must die there, as elsewhere.” We infer, 
however, from our New York visitor, who 
went to Texas as a settler, and has published 
his experiences, that the bond is, upon oc- 
casions, pretty rigidly enforced :— 

“‘On the 7th of July, out of 140 persons at 
Anahuac exclusive of the soldiers, 24 were on 
the sick list. On the 25th there had been five 
deaths, and the huts had been hospitals for three 
weeks. I copy the following melancholy note, 
from a memorandum made on the spot. 

*«* Anahuac, July 28th. Our little burying 
ground increases in size rapidly. The first 
grave was dug on the 9th of June, and now 
there are twelve graves init. The hottest day: 
thermometer at noon 974°.’ ”’ 

We proceed, however, with Dr. O'Neill's 
description :— 

“The red-fish abound in Galveston Bay, in- 
somuch that a bar, which intersects it, takes its 
name from them. They ascend the stream for 
some distance, but I believe are not found 
above tide-water. It is a fish of excellent fla- 
vour, weighing from five to twelve pounds, 








and takes the hook with all the voracity of the 
pike. Oyster beds are frequent along the coast, 
and at most of the inlets. The oysters are fine, 
and sometimes large, and may be conveniently 
gathered. In the winter season, the waters near 
the coast are literally covered with wild fowl, 
such as ducks, geese, brant, and swan. Geese 
and ducks resort in great numbers to the inte- 
rior waters. Deer and wild turkeys are common 
everywhere. * * * 

“Wild horses roam over the country: they 
abound particularly on the river Nueces, and far 
in the interior. Within the organized settle. 
ments they are not numerous, and are rapidly 
diminishing. They are often caught in droves 
by being driven into pens constructed for that 
purpose: and, when taken young, under four 
years old, are easily subdued and domesticated. 
Many of them are animals of fine figure, but 
they are generally inferior in size to the blood 
horses of this country. They are of all colours, 
are hardy and active, and better adapted to the 
saddle than to harness. * * The whole face of 
the country, woodland and prairie, upland and 
bottom, is verdant with grass; and throughout 
the winter season, the bottom-lands and cane- 
brakes afford a fresh and apparently inexhaust- 
ible pasturage for black cattle, to the raising of 
which some of the emigrants have lately turned 
their attention. * * * 

“The horses, mules, black cattle, hogs, and 
sheep of Texas will always find good markets in 
the West Indian Islands, and in Louisiana. At 
present the beef cattle and hogs are slaughtered 
at St. Antonio de Bexar; but that market is 
limited and precarious. In many parts of 
Texas hogs may be raised in great numbers on 
the native mast (the nuts of beech and oak), 
acorns, pecans, hickory nuts, &c. with the se- 
veral varieties of grass and many kinds of roots, 
afford them ample sustenance throughout the 
year. But these advantages are incidental and 
peculiar to a new country, and will of course 
gradually disappear as the settlements become 
more compact and the ground is occupied. They 
nevertheless contribute much to the comfort 
and prosperity of early settlers, and will, for 
years to come, be measurably enjoyed in the 
territory under consideration. There are but 
few sheep at present in the southern part of 
Texas.. They are raised in large herds on the 
prairies of the northern part near Rio Grande; 
but the wool is not of the best kind. In all the 
middle and maritime districts, the herbage is 
generally too luxuriant, and the temperature is 
too high for that delicate and fastidious animal, 
but the interior and hilly regions are susceptible 
of being converted into as ample and well pro- 
visioned sheep-walks as any country in the 
world, and I should judge the climate to be hap- 
pily adapted to the merino breed.” 

We have allowed Dr. O'Neill to say thus 
much as to the general character and the 
natural advantages of the country, because, 
to the majority of our readers, it is literally 
a terra incognita, and because we are of opi- 
nion that, after reasonable allowance, what 
he says is substantially true. It is, indeed, 
confirmed by the sober report of the New 
York traveller, against whose opinions there 
need be no suspicion, as will appear here- 
after: he everywhere speaks highly of the 
natural advantages of the country. When 
travelling in the neighbourhood of San 
Felipe, one of Austin’s settlements, he ob- 
serves— 

** Surely no land could be found in any part 
of the world, where nature has done more to 
give the landscape the aspect of art. The smooth 
lawns spread their unvarying coat of green over 
the swelling surface, still bearing the name of 
Prairie, which is not confined to the levels, as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed. On one side 
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they would often wind up a narrow valley, while 
on the other they terminated suddenly at a clump 
or grove of noble forest trees, which rose stately 
and tall as if not only planted, but pruned by an 
experienced hand. The proportions between 
the open grounds and woodland, with their dis- 
position and arrangement, continually impressed 
the mind with a vague idea that they were all the 
effects of human calculation and design; and 
although we often saw neither habitation, nor 
discovered the footsteps of a human being or a 
domestic animal, for more than twenty miles 
together, we never felt alone or seemed fully to 
realize that we were in a ‘ desert wherein dwell- 
eth no man.’ Here we occasionally saw repeated 
a natural phenomenon, of all others, perhaps the 
most nearly resembling a work of art: viz. 
those long ranges of forest where the outer trees 
form a perfectly straight line, and spring from 
the grass of the Prairie without a bush or a 
sapling about their roots. The meeting of two 
such lines, I have also contemplated with sur- 
prise, where it seemed as if a fine field had been 
brought to one of its angles, and nothing was 
wanting but a fence to complete the resemblance 
to enclosed land. The open ground everywhere 
looked as if a cultivator would have only to put 
in his ploughshare, drop his seed, and await his 
harvest; and from many points a passenger 
could fancy he might select in the imaginary 
estates of wealthy proprietors, the arable land 
and pasturage, and the spot designed for the 
orchard; while patches of brilliant flowers seem- 
ed to show a splendid garden already in bloom. 

‘* We now realized, what our friends had told 
us; that the country was rich and delightful, 
but needed to be visited to be known. No words 
can do justice to its peculiar appearance, or 
excite the feelings which we experienced in 
travelling in it, especially when we wandered, 
as we often did, though unmeasured fields of 
flowers, with nothing but the compass to dictate 
our course, while everything seemed equally 
attractive on every side. * * 

“ We found the wild rye very common in these 
regions, which is considered a sign of very good 
land wherever it is found. We saw also the wild 
plum: a short bush, which bears an esteemed 
fruit, of which, on account of the season, we of 
course had no opportunity to judge. * * 

“On the road from this place to Brazoria, 
our attention was attracted, as it had often been 
in other places on our route, to the extraordi- 
nary size of the grape vines, which are very 
numerous in the woods. It was no uncommon 
thing to find their stocks as large in circum- 
ference as a man’s body. We found the black 
mulberry trees also very abundant. They were 
at this season covered with ripe fruit, on which 
we regaled ourselves, by only riding under the 
shade, and picking the mulberries sittirg in our 
saddles.” 


We must now come to a consideration of 
the conditions on which Englishmen would 
be permitted to enjoy the advantages, 
so temptingly held out to them. The mere 
money price is, of course, a matter of no 
importance—a few dollars more or less is not 
worth a thought in the purchase of an estate 
to be measured by the square league. 

First, then, let us observe, that “ so great,” 
says Dr. O'Neill, “are the temptations which 
these grants offer, and such the prevailing dis- 
position of the oppressed population of Europe 
to emigrate to those countries west of the At- 
lantic, which offer equality of privilege to the honest 
and industrious of all nations, that several persons 
have connected themselves with the original 
Empresarios.”’ 

As we do not mean to insinuate that the 
patriotic Mac’s and O’s have been in the 


slightest degree influenced by “the liberal 





allowance of premium” here held out to 
contractors, we shall proceed. 

“ By thecolonization laws of Mexico and of the 
State of Coahuila and Texas,”’ says Dr. O'Neill, 
“any person, Mexican or foreigner, having the re- 
quisite qualifications, may at once enter and en- 
gage in his farming or mechanical pursuits, with a 
guarantee of the government, that he shall re- 
ceive the quantity of land in the country, or lots 
in a town, which the law allows to a person of his 
occupation. To show the desire of the govern- 
ment and spirit of its laws, it will be useful to 
call the attention of the reader to the first arti- 
cle of the National Colonization Law of 18th 
August 1824, wherein ‘the Mexican nation 
offers to foreigners who come to establish them- 
selves within its territory, security for their 
persons and property, provided they subject 
themselves to the laws of the country.’” 

Here the reader will no doubt observe the 
considerate caution with which Dr. O'Neill 
calls the attention of those so deeply inter- 
ested in the issue to certain extracts from 
the national colonization law. We also beg 
leave to call attention to certain enigmatical 
words which, had we not marked them in 
italics, would certainly have escaped atten- 
tion, and the import of which we will pro- 
ceed forthwith to explain, although we cannot 
but think it strange that so disinterested a 
guide should not, in a very closely printed 
pamphlet, of nearly 100 pages, have found a 
single opportunity of doing so. To do it 
satisfactorily, we shall begin by referring to 
the third article of the federal constitution 
of the United Mexican States, which sets 
forth, that— 

“The religion of the Mexican nation is, 
and will be perpetually, the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic. The nation will protect it by 
wise and just laws, and prohibit the exercise 
of any other whatever !” 


Now this appears to us an important con- 
sideration, even for “the poor oppressed 
people” of England; and we wonder that their 
disinterested friend did not direct attention 
to it. But, perhaps, he was of opinion that 
Englishmen who are hungering for a meal 
would not be very scrupulous about the ez- 
ercise of their religion; and there may be 
some compensating advantages, for the law, 
it appears, “ offers equality of privileges to 
the honest and industrious of all nations.” 
Let us then turn to the law. By a decree 
of 12th March 1828, article 6, it is de- 
clared — “‘ The foreigners introduced and 
established in conformity with the rules 
prescribed, or which may be prescribed in 
future, are under the protection of the laws, 
and shall enjoy the civil rights granted by 
said laws to Mexicans, with the exception of 
acquiring real estate, which, agreeably to the 
existing laws, cannot be held by persons who 
are not naturalized!” 

How then is the emigrant to become na- 
turalized? This, too, is specifically set forth :— 

Article 2. ‘To obtain it such person must 
produce legal evidence to the (federal) judge 
of the district, or of the circuit most conti- 
guous, previously submitting it to the Attor- 
ney General (promoter fiscal) if it be pre- 
sented to the circuit court, and to the Sin- 
dico of the Ayuntamiento, if to the district 
court, which evidence must accredit that the 
petitioner is—first, an Apostolic Roman Ca- 
tholic, or produce a certificate of baptism, 
which proves it !” 


This is the general law of the federal go- 





vernment—the colonization law of the State 
of Texas is equally intelligible :— 

Article 3. Any foreigner who wishes to 
settle “shall make a declaration to that ef- 
fect, before the Ayuntamiento of the place 
which he selects as his residence ; the Ayun- 
tamiento in such case, shall administer to 
him the oath which he must take to obey the 
federal and state constitutions, and observe 
the religion which the former prescribes,” 

Again, the fifth article sets forth, that 
“ foreigners of any nation can project the for- 
mation of new towns on any lands entirely 
vacant, or even on those of an individual, in 
the case mentioned in the thirty-fifth article; 
but the new settlers who present themselves 
for admission, must prove their christianity, 
morality,” &c. 

So much for “ Our rights, our oaths, and 
our constitutions!” So much for the patriot 
who hurries to the aid of these liberals, with 
“a good rifle and one hundred rounds of 
ammunition !”—so much for the emigrant 
who shall seek a home and an inheritance 
in Texas! We will here give an illustra- 
tive scene from the New York traveller, a 
man who writes throughout with discriminat- 
ing good sense and good temper, though he 
was one of those who purchased 20,000 acres 
of the New York Company, and first found 
out, on his arrival in Texas, that he never 
could possess a single one, unless he first ab- 
jured his religion. 

‘**One day during my stay at San Felipe, I 
witnessed a ceremony which would have been 
regarded as a very extraordinary thing in our 
country. A Roman Catholic priest had arrived 
there, on a tour of visitation through the colony, 
and offered to perform baptismal and marriage 
ceremonies for all who might wish to receive 
them. Having been invited where he was to 
receive applications and administer, at a parti- 
cular house in the village, I attended with two or 
three friends, to see what would be done. Several 
settlers from the United States, who I knew had 
no inclination in favour of Roman Catholicism, 
and though they had received a Protestant 
education, presented themselves for baptism. 
These, as I had reason to believe, acted merely on 
a wish to recommend themselves to the favour 
of the government. Several afterwards came 
with their wives, and were married again, lest 
the legality of the Protestant ceremony should 
not be acknowledged, and stand as a bar between 
their descendants and their estates.” 

Further, be it observed, we doubt if we 
have here set down the whole infamy of the 
law. The first article of the National Colo- 
nization Act sets forth, that “ the government 
of the Mexican nation will protect the liberty, 
property, and civil rights of all foreigners 
who profess the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
religion, the established religion of the em- 
pire.” So that even liberty and property are 
not guaranteed to foreigners who do not 
profess the Roman Catholic religion! And 
there is a passage in our New York friend’s 
journal that looks like the enforcement of this 
law. He is speaking of the misery of those 
unfortunate people who had been tricked by 
the schemers at New York into removing to 
Texas :— 

“‘What added to their trying circumstances, 
was the unfeeling manner in which the Mexican 
authorities proceeded in cases of the decease of 
an alien. They would immediately seize the 
property, and dispose of it at auction, for the 
account of the government. This was done with 
little appearance of sympathy. The clothes of the 
poorest emigrants were thus taken and disposed 
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of, even to their shirts. One young man from 
the West Indies, who had visited this country 
for his health, and died of the consumption, 
received from some of the agents all the kind- 
ness and attention which they had the power of 
affording, as they sincerely felt for his situation ; 
and his grave was protected with a neat fence 
and marked with a red cedar plank, shaped and 
lettered as a monument. His effects, however, 
were all seized and sold, so that nothing was left 
even as a memento for his friends.” 

We have said enough to put Englishmen 
on their guard. Whenever Texas shall be 
taken under the protection of the United 
States of North America, as we think it 
hereafter may be by purchase, when the 
liberal States of Mexico are beggared and 
bankrupt—or shall have established its inde- 
pendence, and abrogated these infamous laws, 
we know of no place so eligible for English 
emigrants. But at present, whatever advan- 
tages the country holds out to them, the law 
declares that they (not being Roman Catho- 
lics) never shall possess one single acre 
unless they abjure their religion. 





Agnes de Mansfeldt ; a Historical Tale. By 

Thomas Colley Grattan. 3 vols. Saunders 

& Otley. 
Tue main characters and events of this ro- 
mance Mr. Grattan assures us are strictly 
historical, and may be found in the chronicles 
of the days when Elizabeth reigned in Eng- 
land, Philip in Spain, and Ghebhard Truchses 
was Elector and Archbishop of Cologne. 
With this priest and prince the interest of 
the tale abides: his times were those of 
change both in politics and religion; he in- 
clined to the Lutheran side, but, menaced by 
fierce neighbours of the Romish Church, it 
is likely that he would have held fast his al- 
legiance to the old faith, but for a visit to 
his court by the heroine of the narrative. 
The lady was young, witty, and beautiful ; 
she was learned too, and her taste in love 
inclined rather to ripe six-and-thirty than to 
raw nineteen. This was fortunate for the 
Elector; his years corresponded with the 
taste of Agnes: but there were serious ob- 
stacles in the way; his station forbade wed- 
lock ; she was a heretic too, and his subjects 
were Catholics; and a perseverance in ho- 
nourable love threatened the loss of both 
mitre and crown. In this dilemma he was 
offered the help of an Italian count, Scotus, 
who, like his relative Martius Galeotti, was 
a greedy spendthrift, as well as necromancer. 
Inspired by the desire of reward from the 
Elector for furthering his love, and the hope 
of sharing in the plunder of Cologne, Scotus 
pushed on the marriage by visions from the 
other world, as well as by intrigues in this, 
and succeeded in all. But one plot was not 
sufficient for the genius of the Italian; he 
bereaved a princess of Saxe Coburg of her 
husband’s regard, and of her state jewels, 
and would have drowned her in the Rhine 
had he not been thrown into the river him- 
self: moreover, he plundered, and, at the 
same time, imprisoned Ernest of Liege, the 
Elector’s chief enemy; and all but lost 
Count Ulrickhis life in a love expedition—the 
least happily conceived of any incident in 
the story. In short, the necromancer is the 
prime mover of all: Cologne is stormed by 
the Catholics; the Elector loses bishopric 
and principality, and, deserted by all the 
world, save his own fortitude and his young 





and faithful wife, ends his days obscurely 
and happily—domestic love triumphing, as it 
ought to do, and seldom does, over pride and 
ambition. 

Such is the outline of the story: of the 
characters, the most remarkable is Count 
Scotus ; he is properly the hero. The times 
favoured his pretensions, yet we must ascribe 
something to simplicity—for he had the ad- 
dress to impose himself on priest and prince 
—on maid and matron—as a necromancer 
of the true Michael Scott breed, who had 
lived several centuries, and remembered the 
looks and words of Dante and Petrarch. He 
is thus enabled to juggle princes out of their 
kingdoms, princesses out of their jewels and 
their reputation, soldiers out of their lives; 
and though, in the middle of the third vo- 
lome, we fairly saw his last sobs come bub- 
bling up in air from the bottom of the Rhine, 
yet we find him riding in state, at the close 
of the work, through some of the alarmed 
cities of the continent. The scene in which 
he begins to intimate his powers and preten- 
sions is one of the best in the work. 


“*Tn sooth, count, you do with infinite power 
raise up the images of buried things. A wizard’s 
skill could scarce do more,’ said the Elector, as a 
short pause occurred after one of the stranger’s 
spoken sketches, only broken by murmurs of 
applause from all parts of the table. * And my 
old master of rhetoric, the venerable Joachim 
Montoni—how you bring him again before me! 
He is now a most aged man ?” 

** Not so old, neither,’ replied Scotus. * * 

“*Not old,’ exclaimed the Elector. *‘ Why 
when I sat in his class at Padua, he numbered 
at least three score and ten! and it isnow—how 
many? Eighteen, aye, nineteen years since 
then! Is not that an aged man ?’ 

“* Comparatively, yes,’ answered Scotus, care- 
lessly, but with a look of so strange a meaning 
as made all near him stare, first at him, and 
then at each other. But the Italian’s look was 
unexplained, and not commented on at the mo- 
ment. 

“* Your highness might, perchance, like to 
see the professor’s handwriting when he was a 
younger man than even when you listened to his 
lectures ?’ said Scotus, drawing from his doublet 
a most antique-looking parchment-covered book 
of small dimensions, fastened with brazen clasps 
of curious workmanship. 

“TJ should be glad of any memento of a man 
I loved so well,’ replied the Elector, ‘ and parti- 
cularly of characters traced by his own hand, the 
letter you were the bearer of being written by 
that of his secretary. This seems a rare volume 
of manuscript. Its shrivelled leaves have the 
true stains of antiquity: it is as old, methinks, 
as Joachim Montini’s self. 

“*Tf your highness were to examine it a little, 
you might believe it to be older.’ 

“* Ah, here is the professor’s signature indeed, 
and the date 1527, more than fifty years back. 
This seems to be a curious collection of auto- 
graphs,’ remarked the elector, turning over the 
leaves. 

“* Yes, I love to gather these contributions 
from memorable men.’ 

“ ¢ Gather their contributions!” said Truchses. 
“ Gather them! Why here is Raphael’s; here 
Dante’s; here Ariosto’s name! If gathered, it 
must have been in the grave!’ 

“*Tt is easier to outlive one’s friends than to 
give new life to the dead!’ said Scotus, with a 
solemnity of tone so strongly contrasted with his 
previous animation that the whole company felt 
a thrill of awe, in unison with the almost super- 
natural meaning implied in the expression. 

“*@Outlive one’s friends!—And what are we 
to infer from that, count?’ said the Elector, 











smiling as he observed the half awe-struck looks 
of his guests ;—but he could not see his own. 

“* Whatever may seem most pleasing to your 
highness,’ replied the Italian, with an air of re. 
signation and modesty that 1 mixed with 
sorrow. 

“*The great Raphael died full half a century 
ago; you are not quite so old methinks, count » 
said Nuenar, with a sarcastic smile. 

“*T am glad you find me worthy ofa thought, 
sir,’ said the Italian. 

“* And the immortal Dante closed his life in 
thirteen hundred and thirty-one, two centuries 
and a half ago,’ observed one of the abbots who 
sat on Scotus’s right hand. 

“*In thirteen hundred and twenty-one, reve- 
rend father,’ rejoined the latter, ‘and was born 
in twelve hundred and sixty-five. He who fol. 
lowed the hearse of the man, and has rocked the 
cradle of the child, may be accurate as to dates 
of him he loved and honoured.’ ” 

The Elector was a firm believer in destiny, 
imagined that slight accidents foreboded great 
misfortune, interpreted all against himself, 
and lived a life of mental disquietude. . A 
man duped by himself is sure to become the 
dupe of others, and Scotus was the person 
sent by destiny to wile him on to ruin. The 
young wife of the Elector, evidently a fa- 
vourite with the author, tried in vain to call 
his high qualities into action as the storm 
thickened. The angry parley between the 
Elector and his revolted subjects is a scene of 
great force: we scarcely like so well the one 
between the necromancer Scotus and the 
Princess of Coburg when he is about to toss 
her at midnight into the Rhine. 

We were a little startled, on the score of 
historic consistency, when the banished Elec- 
tor and his lady found the Earl of Essex, 
with Dee, the English necromancer, groping 
after his own destiny at midnight among the 
ruins of Theronenne; but not so much, per- 
haps, as was Essex himself, when, on a visit 
which Agnes paid him in London, he saw 
she was the very picture of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and perceived Queen Elizabeth at his 
door. To conceal the countess was but the 
work of a moment, for closets are always 
ready in romances, but to conceal her from 
Elizabeth was another matter: she had a 
fine tact in seeing through mysteries—the 
scene in which she opens the chamber door, 
and mistakes Agnes for the spirit of Mary 
of Scotland is well drawn. 

It is not new, perhaps, but it is natural 
and pleasing to see two noble-born and noble- 
minded creatures, like the Elector and his 
lady, descend gracefully, and with little mur- 
muring, from their high station, and in soli- 
tude reap the harvest of affection and philo- 
sophy: on no better materials could genius 
employ itself; and though Mr. Grattan has 
not raised a structure wholly to our mind, 
we cannot refuse him the praise of having 
created what is both commanding and pic- 
turesque. 








Random Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons, from the Year 1830 to the close of 
1835. By One of No Party. 

[Second Notice.] 
We now continue our Gallery of Literary 
Senators :— 
Lord John Russell. 

“Lord John Russell is small in stature, consi- 
derably below the middle size. He is slenderly 
made, and has altogether the appearance of @ 
person of a weakly constitution ; his features are 
large and broadly marked, considering the size 
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of his face. His complexion is pale, and his coun- 

tenance has a pensive cast. He scarcely ever 
indulges in a smile. His hair is of a brown 
colour. He is in his fifty-third year. 

“Lord John is one of the worst speakers in the 
house, and but for his excellent private charac- 
ter, his family connexions, and his consequent 
influence in the political world, would not be 
tolerated. There are many far better speakers, 
who, notwithstanding their innumerable efforts 
to catch the Speaker’s eye in the course of im- 

rtant debates, hardly ever succeed ; or if they 
do, are generally put down by the clamour of 
honourable members. His voice is weak and his 
enunciation very imperfect. He speaks in general 
in so low a tone as to be inaudible to more than 
one-half of the House. His style is often in bad 
taste, and he stammers and stutters at every 
fourth or fifth sentence. He has an awkward 
custom of repeating, frequently three or four 
times, the first two or three words of a sentence, 
accompanied by a corresponding number of what 
Shakspeare calls ‘ hems,’ when at a loss for terms 
whereby to express his ideas. For example, if 
the idea to which he wanted to give expression 
were, that he thought the motion of a certain 
honourable member ill-timed, he would express 
himself in something like this manner, in the 
instances I have supposed: * I—I—I—hem— 
think the motion of the honourable member is 
—is ill-timed at the—at the—hem—present 
momert.’ When he is audible he is always 
clear: there is no mistaking his meaning. Gene- 
rally his speeches are feeble in matter as well as 
manner; but on some great occasions I have 
known him make very able speeches, more dis- 
tinguished, however, for the clear and forcible way 
in which he put the arguments which would most 
naturally suggest themselves to a reflecting mind, 
than for any striking or comprehensive views of 
the subject. His manner is usually cold and in- 
animate in the extreme. Not only are his utter- 
ance imperfect and indistinct, and the tones of 
his voice weak and monotonous, but he stands 
as motionless as the table beside which he speaks. 
On some of the great occasions, however, to 
which I have referred, I have often known him 
raise his voice to a pitch sufficiently high to 
render himself audible in all parts of the house, 
I have also in some such cases known him make 
use of moderate gesture, and exhibit to the House 
several of the leading attributes of an effective 
speaker. In other words, I have known him, 
apart from the importance which, from his family 
relations and position in the House, attached to 
anything he said,—make effective speeches— 
speeches which must have commanded attention 
from whatever member and from whatever side 
of the house they proceeded. 

“T never knew a man more cool and collected 
when speaking. He exhibits no signs of feeling 
or of warmth. You would almost think him, 
even in many cases when his voice is raised to 
the highest pitch of which it is capable, a sort of 
automaton. On no occasion, even when most un- 
warrantably and virulently attacked, have I ever 
known him betray a loss of temper. This cir- 
cumstance is the source of great mortification to 
his opponents. I have often seen Sir Robert 
Peel labour with all his might to irritate the 
temper of Lord John; but never with effect. In 
fact, Sir Robert and his party seeing the task 
to be hopeless, have all but ceased to be severe 
at his expense. 

“Lord John is an admirable tactician. His 
judgment is singularly good as to the best course 
to be pursued in all cases of difficulty. I am 
satisfied he has, in this respect, no equal in the 
House. I am persuaded there is not a man out 
of the six hundred and fifty-seven who would, 
had he been in his situation of leader of the 
Opposition, before the downfall of the Peel Ad- 
ministration, have acted, in the trying circum- 
stances in which he was then placed, with equal 





judgment and discretion. The difficulties of his 
position during the Peel dynasty, did not chiefly 
arise from the number and unanimity of the 
adverse party. These were formidable enough, 
certainly ; but they principally arose from the 
imprudence of the most zealous and honest of 
the Reformers themselves. Some of these were, 
day after day, intent on bringing forward special 
motions, to bring the question, as they said, of 
which party was to triumph in the House, to a 
decision at once. One expedient, with this view, 
suggested by a very large number of the Radical 
party, and coincided in by many others, was that 
of proposing a formal vote of want of confidence 
in Sir Robert Peel’s Government. Lord John 
opposed this, as a rash step, and one which there 
was every reason to fear would be the means of 
establishing the very Government it was intended 
to overthrow ; inasmuch as many sincere Re- 
formers would have voted against such a motion, 
on the ground that, as Sir Robert Peel demanded 
a fair trial, it would be advisable to let him have 
it,—as then, in the event of his failing to bring 
forward liberal measures, the dissolution of his 
Governmant would be hailed by all classes of 
Reformers in the country, while the mouths of 
his own party would be shut as to any charges 
against the Liberal party of unfair conduct, or 
of Sir Robert’s Government being condemned 
unheard. Then came the proposition of Mr. 
Hume, founded on a recommendation of Sir 
John Campbell, in an election speech at Edin- 
burgh, to stop the supplies. Mr. Hume gave 
formal notice of a motion to that effect, and he was 
encouraged to persevere in it by a considerable 
portion of the Liberal press, and bya very large 
proportion of the Liberal members of the House 
of Commons. Lord John Russell saw that the 
result would be the very reverse of what Mr. 
Hume and others had anticipated—that instead 
of a majority for such a motion, there would be 
a considerable majority against it. He saw clearly 
that many Reformers would vote against it, on 
the ground that they were anxious to avoid every 
thing which could be construed into a factious 
opposition to Sir Robert’s Government ; while 
others would be equally adverse to it, from an 
apprehension that, if carried, it would be attended 
with serious consequences to the credit of the 
country. Sir Robert himself saw the matter in 
the same light; and hence, to use his own 
words, he ‘panted’ for either motion being 
brought forward, as the rejection of it could not 
fail to be the salvation of his Government. Lord 
John,in both these respects, evinced consummate 
judgment, and also a decision of character which 
but very few possess; for, on the one hand, he 
was pressingly importuned to bring forward some 
such motion himself, by means of the most 
seductive flattery; and on the other, when he 
expressed his disapprobation of such a course, 
he was charged by many less discerning Reform 
members with purposely betraying the Liberal 
cause, and playing designedly into the hands of 
the Tories. He wisely determined to wait the 
first opportunity which would be afforded the 
Reformers of joining issue with the Peel Govern- 
ment, by Sir Robert himself bringing forward 
some motion involving some great principle. 
The Irish Tithes Bill of Sir Robert furnished 
that opportunity. As it made no allusion, either 
to the actual existence of any surplus property 
in the Church of Ireland, or to its appropriation, 
Lord John determined on moving that no Tithes 
Bill for Ireland would be satisfactory to the 
House which did not recognize the principle of 
appropriating to the general purposes of educa- 
tion any surplus revenues in the Irish Church 
which might be found to exist. This brought the 
matter to a bearing at once. No Reformer could 
shrink from asserting that principle. There was 
no room for the imputation of factious motives on 
the part of the Liberal party. The opportunity 
of asserting their principles was not ostensibly 





of their own seeking, however anxiously they may 
have longed for it. The necessity was, in a 
manner, imposed on them by Sir Robert Peel 
himself, as it would have been deemed by the 
country a cowardly abandonment of their prin- 
ciples, to have suffered the Tithes Bill to be 
read a second time, without coupling with it the 
record of their sentiments on the question of 
Appropriation, both subjects being so closely 
associated together in the case of Ireland. The 
event proved the soundness of the judgment and 
the excellence of the tactics of Lord John.” 


Edward Baines. 

“Mr. Baines, the member for Leeds, is a 
Dissenter. He is a respectable speaker. His 
voice is clear, but monotonous. He times his 
utterance to the ear with good taste, and speaks 
with much ease and accuracy of language. If he 
is never eloquent, he invariably speaks great 
good sense. His speeches are always short, but 
pithy and to the point. They would have more 
effect, if delivered with greater animation. He is 
aman of extensive information on all subjects 
connected with manufactures, especially those of 
Lancashire. He is also intelligent on general 
topics. He is proprietor of the Leeds Mercury, 
which is conducted by his son, with whom he is 
sometimes confounded. It was Mr. Baines, 
junior, and not Mr. Baines, the member, who 
lately published an able and very elaborate work 
on the manufactures of Lancashire. He is, how- 
ever, the author of a‘ History of Lancashire.* 
Mr. Baines is much respected in the House. 
His manners are mild and conciliatory, but very 
plain. In personal height, he is about the 
middle size, but of a robust frame. His hair is 
red, and his complexion fair. His countenance 
is pleasing, and rather intelligent. His features 
are regular. He is what would be called a good- 
looking man. He is in his sixty-first year.” 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 

“Sir John Cam Hobhouse, member for Not- 
tingham, and President of the Board of Control, 
is another prominent member of the Cabinet. 
Ever since his rejection by the Westminster 
electors, until the beginning of last session, Sir 
John took very little part in the proceedings of 
parliament. During that interval he hardly 
delivered a single speech of any importance or 
of any length. The loss of the representation of 
Westminster, where he fancied he was securely 
seated for life, made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on his mind, and, for a time, in a great mea- 
sure paralyzed his energies. The return, how- 
ever, of the Tories to power, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry, of which he was a member, were dis- 
missed to make way for that of Sir Robert Peel, 
aroused him from his comparative lethargy. Few 
men were more instrumental in overthrowing the 
Administration ;of the Tamworth Baronet than 
Sir John Hobhouse. In speaking of Sir Robert 
Peel, I have adverted to the effectiveness of Sir 
John’s attacks on that right hon. gentleman and 
the Cabinet of which he was the head. I have 
seldom seen happier efforts than some of those 
which Sir John made during the temporary ex- 
istence of the Peel Government. He seized with 
a sort of infallible and intuitive sagacity on the 
weak points both in the Government and the 
speeches of Sir Robert, and these he assailed with 
a skill, energy, and effect, which could not have 
been surpassed. Almost every sentence he ut- 
tered was a spoken dagger to the breast of the 
unhappy Sir Robert. Both the latter indivi- 
dually, and his Ministry collectively, seemed like 
mere playthings in the hands of Sir John, which 
he could use at his pleasure. I have referred, 
in a former part of the work, to Sir John’s speech 
on the appointment of the Marquis of London- 
derry as ambassador to the Court of Russia. It 
was a perfect masterpiece of its kind. I never 
knew a speech which told with better effect on 
the House ; and what added to its merits was 
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the fact that it was altogether spontaneous, and 
scarcely seemed to require an effort. Sir John’s 
whole heart and soul appeared to be thrown into 
his words. As he felt he spoke, and as he spoke 
Sir Robert and his friends felt, aye,—and as 
formerly mentioned—repeatedly changed colour 
too. 

“Sir John’s manner is very changeable. As 
a speaker he appears to far greater advantage in 
attack than in defence. He is then, especially 
on important questions, full of fire and anima- 
tion. His voice, which has something of a bass 
tone in it, is raised to an unusually high pitch, 
and hisaction becomescorrespondingly energetic. 
Sometimes he raises both arms above his head, 
and violently beats the air withthem. At others, 
he puts them both behind his back, when he 
joins his hands together. When in this position 
he usually recedes four or five feet from the table, 
and then rapidly advancing towards it again, 
disengages his hands, and knocks the box or the 
books on the table, with some energy, with his 
right hand. At other times he places his arms 
across each other on his breast, and looks the 
opponent at whom he is levelling his arguments 
and his ridicule full in the face, with an air of 
half-suppressed scorn. 

“In defence, again, you would hardly think he 
was the same man. He speaks in a subdued 
tone, and sometimes lowers his voice so much as 
to be inaudible in various parts of the house. 
He then uses but little gesture, and that of a 
very gentle kind. One favourite attitude, in 
most cases, is leaning his right elbow on the 
table, and placing his left arm on his side. You 
will at once perceive that he then speaks from 
necessity, not from choice; in which case it 
is impossible he can speak so well. In defend- 
ing himself, towards the close of last session, 
when attacked by Mr. Praed for rescinding the 
appointment of Lord Heytesbury to India, he 
spoke in a very confused manner, and did not 
exhibit the least animation. He often stam- 
mered, and sometimes recalled, not whole words 
only, but whole sentences that were out of joint. 
Any one, to have heard him on that occasion for 
the first time, would have gone away with a very 
unfavourable impression both of his oratory and 
his argumentative powers. The speech, however, 
though thus so much damaged in the delivery, 
was one of very great ability, as it was universally 
admitted to be by every one who read the report 
of it in the newspapers of the following day. 

“In person, Sir John Hobhouse is rather 
below the middle size, and is slightly inclined to 
corpulency. He is now in his fifty-first year. His 
countenance is dark, and his complexion pale. 
His countenance is strongly marked, chiefly from 
the prominence of his nose. It is both large and 
singular in its conformation, partaking a good deal 
of the quality called Roman, when that term is 
applied to the nasal organ. There is something 
of a pensive cast about Sir John’s countenance, 
though no man can be more humorous when he 
chooses to indulge in jokes. He is a man of 
versatile, as well as superior talents. I question 
if there be a man of greater or more varied 
talents in the Cabinet: there is certainly none 
of greater liberality of opinion. As a politician 
he is, perhaps, one of the most upright and 
straightforward men in the House. He bordered 
on Radicalism, and never shrunk from an open 
avowal of his opinions, at a time when the word 
reformer was considered synonymous with every 
thing that was low, unprincipled, and degraded. 
He now points, with proud exultation, to the time 
when heand his friend and colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Westminster, Sir Francis Burdett, 
stood almost single-handed in St. Stephen’s, in 
the assertion of liberal principles,—and when, to 
use his own words, his politics were so unpopu- 

lar among the upper classes, that his personal 
friends would have passed him in St. James’s- 
street without even deigning to give him a nod 





of recognition. The circumstance of Sir John’s 
resigning his seat for Westminster, and at the 
same time an office worth 5,000/. a-year, when 
he conceived it his duty to vote contrary to the 
views of his constituency, is known to every one, 
and affords a beautiful illustration of his political 
integrity of character.” 
Colonel Leith Hay. 

“Colonel Leith Hay, member for the Elgin 
district of Burghs, and Clerk of the Ordnance, is 
aman of considerable weight in the house, though 
he speaks but very seldom. Like Sir George 
Grey, he only speaks when compelled to it by 
the situation he holds. This is to be regretted, 
for not only is he listened to with much attention 
when he does address the House, but he acquits 
himself very creditably asa publicspeaker. He 
is one of those who professed liberal principles at 
a time when they were most unpopular; and he 
did so at great personal sacrifice. He distin- 
guished himself in the Peninsular war, and but 
for his political principles—Toryism being then 
in the ascendant—would have doubtless obtained 
that promotion in the army to which his distin- 
guished bravery and great merits as an officer 
entitled him. His father, the venerable General 
Hay of Rannes, is now the patriarch of liberal 
principles in Scotland. He is upwards of ninety 
years of age. He also crowned himself with un- 
dying honours by his gallantry and military skill 
in the Peninsular war. The father is worthy of 
the son, and the son of the father. 

“On the meeting of the Session of 1834, 
Colonel Leith Hay did one of the noblest things 
I ever witnessed. On the second night of that 
session, when the question was about to be solved, 
which of the Irish members (as affirmed by Mr. 
Hill, member for Hull) had played the traitor 
by admitting, while he violently opposed the 
Coercion Bill, that that measure was indispensa- 
bly necessary for the peace of Ireland, and that 
he only opposed it to please his constituents,— 
on that occasion, when Lord Althorp was bad- 
gered by Mr. Shiel to give up his authority for 
the statement, and when Mr. Shiel plainly 
intimated to his Lordship, that if he did not 
give the name of the informant he would hold 
him personally responsible-—Colonel Leith Hay 
rose up, and in the most energetic yet dignified 
manner said, addressing himself to Mr. Shiel, 
that precisely the same statement as that made 
to Lord Althorp had been communicated to him, 
and that he would not, any more than the noble 
Lord, give up his authority, but would hold him- 
self personally responsible. I never yet knew 
anything produce a greater effect on the House. 
There was not an honourable member in it but 
deeply felt for Lord Althorp at the time; and 
when they saw him in a great measure relieved 
from the embarrassing situation in which his 
refusal to betray the confidence reposed in him 
by a friend, had placed him, by the generous and 
well-timed interposition on the part of the gal- 
lant Colonel, a murmur of suppressed admiration 
of the conduct of the latter was heard in every 
part of the House, and was with difficulty re- 
pressed even by the strangers in the gallery. 

“ Colonel Leith Hay is about fifty years of age. 
In person he is tall and well-proportioned. His 
hair is dark, and his complexion approaches to 
ruddiness. His features are a true index to his 
character ; they indicate great energy of mind 
and firmness of purpose. He is one of the most 
handsome and gentlemanly-looking men in the 
house ; and his manners are in accordance with 
his appearance. He is courteous and kind in 
all the relations both of public and private life. 
He has acquired some distinction as a literary 
man ; his Narrative of the Peninsular War, pub- 
lished a few years ago, in two volumes, met with a 
favourable reception from the public. 

Mr. Roebuck. 

“ A fracas with an opponent, at the time he 

was elected member for Bath, gave him the cha- 





racter of an ill-tempered and easily-irritated 
man. His conduct in the house, as well as out 
of it, has proved the character he then got wasa 
just one. You see the cynic in his face. He 
is one of the most petulant and discontented, and 
at the same time, conceited-looking men in the 
house. He isful! ofairs. He is, in hisown eye, one 
of the most consequential men within the walls 
of Parliament. He not only must needs speak 
on every question of importance—that is to say, 
if he is sufficiently fortunate to catch the Speak. 
er’s eye—as if there were something oracular in 
everything he says; but he has the presumption 
often to attempt to get possession of the House, 
immediately after some of the ablest members of 
the Opposition have spoken, with the view of 
replying to them. He is a man of fair talents, 
but nothing more. He speaks with considerable 
fluency when he makes a set speech, because, in 
that case, he writes it out at full length, and 
commits it to memory in the same way as a 
school-boy does his task ; but when he attempts 
speaking on the spur of the moment, he often 
stammers, and has to correct and re-correct his 
ill-constructed sentences. His voice is feeble, 
but clear and distinct in its tones. His favourite 
gesture is to raise his right arm, spread out his 
fingers, and turn his face and body from one 
part of the house to the other; but when he 
flatters himself—which he often does—that he is 
saying something unusually clever and of com- 
manding importance, he strikes the books or box 
on the table with his right hand, with great vio. 
lence,—having, before commencing his speech, 
removed, for that purpose, from his usual seat to 
one close to the table. 

“ Mr. Roebuck is diminutive in person. He is 
much under the middle size, and is so slender 
withal, that he has quite a boyish appearance. 
His countenance is of a pale and sickly com- 
plexion ; it has very little flesh on it. His nose 
is rather prominent, and his eyes are dispropor- 
tionally large and sunken. ‘There is a scowl so 
visibly impressed on his brow, that the merest 
novice in physiognomy must observe it. He is 
in his thirty-third year. He is not a favourite 
in the house, and the limited popularity he has 
acquired out of doors, seems to be on the decline. 
He is not only the author of the political pam- 
phlets which are published weekly in his name, 
but has written variousarticles for some years past 
in the Westminster Review, Tait’s Magazine, and 
the London Review. Of the latter work, indeed, 
he is one of the leading contributors, his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. ‘Thomas Falconer, being the 
editor.” 





An Essay on Wages. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Co. ; 
Longman & Co. 


By H. C. Carey. 
London, 


Pertopicat literature, with all its vices and 
its errors, has perhaps done as much to pro- 
mote the intellectual brotherhood of nations, 
to bring the ends of the earth together, as the 
labours either of philosophers or statesmen. 
Our readers may remember, that, in the first 
week of September last year, we published a 
letter from Dr. Foster, written in Kome, com- 
menting on the Meteorological Table which 
appeared in this journal in the first week 
in August; and now we have before us a 
laborious work, printed in Philadelphia, the 
motto to which is taken from our paper of 
July 18th! and in almost every page of which 
some use is made of the various commercial 
and statistical articles that have appeared in 
this journal during the present year. These 
are gratifying facts, not merely in reference 
to ourselves, but as evidence of the extensive 
diffusion and consequent influence of litera- 
ture—an influence equally beneficial in its 
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action and reaction; for when a writer is made 
conscious that he is listened to with respect 
and attention, wherever civilization extends, 
he begins to school his own heart, to weed 
his own mind, to think, to feel, and to write 
for all, without reference to sect or party, or 
local or national prejudice. 

Without vouching for the validity of Mr. 
Carey’s conclusions, we gladly bear testi- 
mony to his diligence in collecting facts, to 
the skill with which he has arranged them, 
to the candour of his statements, and the 
manifest benevolence of his designs. His 
great object is to prove “ that there is a ten- 
dency to the more rapid increase of capital 
than of population, when not prevented by 
human interference.” The first of these in- 
terferences he deems to be “ wars”; and he 
describes the reaction always felt on the re- 
turn of peace, to be as the exhaustion felt by 
a drunkard after a debauch,—an exhaustion 
too often attributed to the absence of the 
stimulus, instead of the stimulus itself. Re- 
strictions on trade, and protecting duties, 
he regards as other mischievous interfer- 
ences: the pressure of taxation, indeed, and 
its unequal distribution, is an interference 
of very serious consequence, which Mr. 
Carey considers is not fully appreciated by 
those whom it affects: and while nations 
consent to indirect instead of direct taxation, 
there can be little doubt of the fact. But 
insecurity of person and property, Mr. Carey 
considers as the worst disturbing cause ; and 
to the combination of these three great inter- 
ferences, viz. insecurity, restraints, and heavy 
taxation, he ascribes the want of industry, 
which most economists, especially Mr. Senior, 
have urged as a substantive cause, instead of 
a result. 

In the course of his discussion, our author 
controverts Mr. M‘Culloch’s theory of ab- 
senteeism, and his account of the relation 
between wages and profits; and he attacks 
somewhat severely Professor Jones’s defence 
of the East India system of finance. His 
examination of the policy pursued by the 
British government in Ireland, in our wes- 
tern colonies, and in India, is also rather 
vigorous; he does not, however, notice, as 
he ought, the ameliorations of recent date, 
nor does he allow for the interests and cir- 
cumstances opposed to improvement, pro- 
duced by centuries of misgovernment. We 
think, also, that he rather underrates the 
effects of education. 

One remarkable omission must be noticed: 
the question of slavery, and its effect on 
wages, a very important branch of Mr. 
Carey’s subject, has been altogether passed 
- as if no such thing as slavery ever ex- 
Isted, 





ae to the Narrative of a Second 
oyage in Search of a North-West Pas- 

sage, §c. By Sir John Ross, C.B. &c. 

[Second Notice.] 
We have now only to collect together the ex- 
tracts from the Natural History promised 
last week: — 

“ Polar Bear.—During our stay at Fury Beach 
many of these animals came about us, and 
several were killed. At that time we were fortu- 
nately in no want of provisions, but some of our 
party, tempted by the fine appearance of the 
meat, made a hearty meal off the first one that 
was shot. All that partook of it soon after com- 
plained of a violent headache, which, with some, 





continued two or three days, and was followed by 
the skin peeling off the face, hands, and arms ; 
and in some, who had probably partaken more 
largely, off the whole body. 

“On a former occasion I witnessed a some- 
what similar occurrence, when, on Sir Edward 
Parry’s Polar journey, having lived for several 
days wholly on two bears that were shot, the 
skin peeled off the feet, legs, and arms of many 
of the party. It was then attributed rather to 
the quantity than the quality of the meat, and to 
our having been for some time previous on very 
short allowance of provision.” 

“ The Wolverene.—In the middle of the winter, 
two or three months before we abandoned the 
ship, we were one day surprised by a visit from 
one, which, pressed hard by hunger, had climbed 
the snow wall that surrounded our vessel, and 
came boldly on deck, where our crew were walk- 
ing for exercise. Undismayed at the presence 
of twelve or fourteen men, he seized upon a 
canister which had some meat in it, and was in 
so ravenous a state that whilst busily engaged 
at his feast he suffered me to pass a noose over 
his head, by which he was immediately secured 
and strangled.” 

“ The Wolf.—It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that a single wolf will go amongst any number 
of Esquimaux dogs, and carry off any one from 
amongst them without the others attempting to 
attack it. Such is their extreme dread of the 
wolf, that they begin to tremble and howl when- 
ever they are aware of its approach.” 

“The Hudson’s Bay Lemming—The smallest 
of the quadrupeds of the Polar Regions, and has 
been found in the highest latitude that has yet 
been attained: even on the ice of the Polar 
Ocean, to the northward of the 82° of latitude, 
the skeleton of one was found. * * 

“It is easily tamed, and fond of being caress- 
ed ; one that had been but a few days confined, 
escaped during the night, and was found next 
morning on the ice alongside the ship: on put- 
ting down its cage, which it recognised in the 
servant’s hand, it immediately went into it. It 
lived for several months in the cabin ; but find- 
ing that, unlike what occurred to our tame hares 
under similar circumstances, it retained its sum- 
mer fur, I was induced to try the effect of ex- 
posing it for a short time to the winter tempera- 
ture. 

“Tt was accordingly placed on deck in a cage, 
on the Ist of February ; and next morning, after 
having been exposed to a temperature of 30° be- 
low zero, the fur on the cheeks and a patch on 
each shoulderhad become perfectly white. On the 
following day the patches on each shoulder had 
extended considerably, and the posterior part of 
the body and flanks had turned to a dirty white: 
during the next four days the change continued 
but slowly, and at the end of a week it was en- 
tirely white, with the exception of a dark band 
across the shoulders, prolonged posteriorly down 
to the middle of the back, forming a kind of 
saddle, where the colour of the fur had not 
changed in the smallest degree. The thermo- 
meter continued between 30° and 40° below 
zero until the 18th, without producing any further 
change, when the poor little sufferer perished 
from the severity of the cold. 

“ On examining the skin, it appeared that all 
the white parts of the fur were longer than the 
unchanged portions; and that the ends of the 
fur only were white, so far as they exceeded in 
length the dark-coloured fur; and by removing 
these white tips with a pair of scissars, it again 
appeared in its dark summer dress, but slightly 
changed in colour, and precisely the same length 
as before the experiment.” 

“* The Black Whale.—Thecapture of the whale, 
which gives employment to several thousands of 
our seamen, and has annually produced, on an 
average of the last twenty years, between eleven 
and twelve thousand tons of oil, and from five 





to six hundred tons of whalebone ; has of late 
years greatly declined, owing to the increasing 
difficulties attending the fishery. Wearied by 
the incessant persecutions of man, the whale 
has lately abandoned all the accessible parts of 
the Spitzbergen Sea, where it was by no means 
unusual to see sixty or seventy sail of British 
vessels engaged in its capture. 

“On the east side of Baffin’s Bay, as far as 
the 72° of latitude, abundance of whales of a 
large size were to be found, some few years ago ; 
but, like the fishery in the Spitzbergen Sea, this 
also was deserted. The whales retired to the 
westward of the then considered impenetrable 
barrier of ice that occupies the middle of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

“In 1818 that barrier was passed by the first 
Expedition of Discovery, sent by the government 
to those regions ; where the haunts of the whale 
and the nursery for its young were laid open to 
the fishermen, whose daring enterprise and per- 
severance in following the track of the dis- 
coverers, were amply rewarded for the first few 
years by most abundant success; since the pro- 
duce that in any one year has been brought to 
England from those newly-discovered portions 
of the Arctic Seas, is more than sufficient to 
cover the whole expenses of all the expeditions 
of discovery that have been sent, during the last 
twenty years, to those regions: and yet people, 
not aware of this circumstance, are perpetually 
asking what benefit can result to this country 
from such undertakings ! 

“The whale, however, still continues to retire 
from the persecutions of man ; and the numbers 
of its young which are usually destroyed without 
remorse by the avaricious but imprudent fisher- 
men, must soon exhaust the fishery ; and search 
must then be made far to the westward of 
Baffin’s Bay, and to the eastward of Spitzbergen, 
for their places of retreat.” 

“ The Wheatear.—One of these little birds was 
observed flying round the ship in Felix Harbour 
on the 2nd of May, 1830, and was found dead 
alongside, the next morning: havingarrived before 
the ground was sufficiently uncovered to enable 
it to procure its food, it had perished from want. 
It is the only instance of this bird having been 
met with in Arctic America, in the course of our 
several Expeditions to those regions.” 

“ The Passenger Pigeon—A young male bird 
flew on board the Victory during a storm, whilst 
crossing Baffin’s Bay in latitude 73}° N., on the 
31st of July, 1829. It has never before been 
seen beyond the sixty-second degree of latitude ; 
and the circumstance of our having met with it 
so far to the northward, is a singular and interest- 
ing fact.” 

“ Ross’s Arctic Salmon.—Some idea may be 
formed of the amazing numbers in which the 
Salmo Rossii visit the rivers of Boothia Felix, by 
mentioning that from a single haul of a small 
sized seine net, we landed 3378 salmon, varying 
in weight from two to fourteen pounds, and 
averaging something more than four; the whole 
rather exceeded six tons weight. A great many 
more were enclosed in the net, but escaped 
through some holes that were for some time un- 
observed, and others by leaping over it.” 

“ Caterpillars—About thirty caterpillars were 
put into a box in the middle of September, and 
after being exposed to the severe winter tempe- 
rature of the next three months, they were 
brought into a warm cabin, where in less than 
two hours, every one of them returned to life, 
and continued for a whole day walking about ; 
they were again exposed to the air at a tempera- 
ture of about 43° below zero, and became imme- 
diately hard frozen ; in this state they remained 
a week, and on being brought again into the 
cabin, only twenty-three came to life; these 
were at the end of four hours put out once more 
into the air, and again hard frozen ; after another 
week they were brought in, when only eleven 
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were restored to life ; a fourth time they were 
exposed to the winter temperature, and only two 
returned to life on being again brought into the 
cabin; these two survived the winter, and in 
May an imperfect Laria was produced from one, 
and six flies from the other ; both of them formed 
cocoons, but that which produced the flies was 
not so perfect as the other.” 


Among the facts incidentally mentioned, 
it is stated, that the brine in a beef-cask 
found at Fury Beech was in a fluid state, and 
remained so, though 4. mg to a tempera- 
ture of forty degrees below zero, at which 
point the finest mercury freezes. With re- 
gard to ice Sir John observes— 

“The thickness of the ice was measured re- 
gularly, both on a lake and in the sea, every 
month, and was found to increase until the end 
of May, when it had arrived at its maximum 
thickness, which in the sea was ten feet, and the 
lake eleven; the proportion being so much more 
on fresh than on salt water. In the months of 
February and March, when the temperature of 
the air was at fifty degrees below zero, the tem- 
perature of the ice gradually diminished between 
the surface and the water, which was, imme- 
diately below the ice, at the temperature of 
twenty-seven degrees ; showing that to freeze 
sea-water below the ice (where no air was to be 
found) required a temperature five degrees lower 
than the freezing point of Fahrenheit. * * 

“The same experiments were made on snow, 
with proportional results; twelve feet depth of 
snow being equal in the resistance of cold to 
seven feet of ice. It was from these experiments 
that I determined on covering our miserable 
canvas habitation at Fury Beach with ice, which 
was accomplished by watering the snow walls as 
they were constructed, and also the roof; the 
former being made from seven to nine feet thick, 
and the latter from four to six. This we found 
effectual against cold until the mercury had 
frozen; after which, the frost penetrates more or 
less, according to the force of the wind.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Six Months in a Convent ; the Narrative of 
Rebecca Theresa Reed.’—The pestilences that 
from time to time sweep over the earth—the 
black death, the sweating sickness, the plague, 
the cholera—are all duly registered; but of the 
moral or immoral epidemics, which rage neither 
less fearfully nor frequently, no notice whatever 
is taken, Surely such a record, however melan- 
choly, would be instructive, and wesuggest that it 
be written. We were just beginning to hope, that 
henceforth Christianity would influence men’s 


conduct, and not merely colour their language, | 


when, lo! the nations,calling themselves civilized, 
start upand brace themselves as it were fora cru- 
sade of fanaticism, No man whoreads our papers, 
and observes the progress of events, can pretend 
to say, that Great Britain isexempt from this 
madness ; in Germany it is the good pleasure of 
the “universally educated people” to prove the 
vast advantages of education by persecuting the 
Jews, who have been lately, in many cities, 
hunted out of society, and even insulted in the 
public streets; and in America “the land of 
universal freedom,” the republicans of Mexico 
announce as a fundimental law, that they will 
tolerate no other religion than the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic, while their Anglo- American 
brothers claim the honourable privilege of burn- 
ing and pillaging the houses of these same Apos- 
tolic Roman Catholics. The persecutions of 
Rebecca Reed, whose narrative is before us, was 
the apology for one of these outbreaks, and 
Mount Vernon, where she had resided, was forth- 
with burnt to the ground. We received the book 
six or eight months since, direct from America, 
together with sundry replies and rejoinders ; but 
the whole story was so utterly ridiculous, so 





manifestly got up for effect, that we threw it 
aside as unworthy of notice. A London pub- 
lisher, however, has thought fit to reprint it, 
and, to keep alive the interest we suppose, he 
introduces the narrative with a preface, which 
tends to encourage a belief in it: we think it 
well therefore to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject. 

This Rebecca Reed, then, speaking from 
recollection, was a poor girl in delicate health, 
with a weak judgment and some romantic fan- 
cies. According to her own story, a conversa- 
tion with some Nuns, and their appearance, 
“affected her very sensibly,” and she resolved to 
turn Catholic; her friends, she says, objected, 
but it does not appear that her friends troubled 
themselves much about her or her opinions, for 
her father, during the six months she was 
in the convent, never once called to see her. 
Having proceeded thus far, she began to work 
upon the feelings of the Catholics by stories of 
home persecution, upon which they interested 
themselves for her, and though too poor to pay for 
instruction, and not strong enough to work as a 
servant, they prevailed on the Lady Superior of 
the convent of Mount Vernon to take her for 
a few months, and give her such instruction as 
might qualify her to keep a small school, and 
thus maintain herself. Time now passed on, 
and she was given to understand that she must 
leave the establishment when the first promised 
term was expired. Rebecca does not appear to 
have liked the idea of being compelled to support 
herself, and—but her motives and intentions do 
not clearly appear—she suddenly left the con- 
vent. At first nothing was said about it; but 
Rebecca, knowing by experience the advantages 
of religious sympathy, began to talk of return- 
ing to the congregation of the faithful, and then 
it turned out that she had escaped from the con- 
vent, climbing over sheds, palings, &c., although 
it is admitted that she eventually walked out of 
the door. Thencame the most absurd reports, and 
here is her own published version of the story 
tamed down to the possibilities, which creates a 
vague suspicion, that one lady was persecuted 
to death; another carried off and secreted in the 
Canadas for offences, in deed or thought, against 
theorder ; and that all were subjected to the most 
degrading and disgusting discipline. Take as a 
specimen: “when reprimanded, to kneel and 
kiss the floor—to kneel when speaking to the 
Superior—to walk with pebbles in our shoes, 
or walk kneeling until a wound is produced. At 
confession ‘to sit on our feet,’ and as penance 
‘to make the sign of the cross on the floor with 
our tongue.’ ’’ Some of these are said to be copied 
from the ‘‘ Rules” suspended in the rooms “ ina 
gilt frame.” Of course those who desired to be 
persuaded of the truth of the story, were con- 
vinced without much difficulty. 

It may now be right to inform the reader, 
that this same convent at Mount Vernon was 
really the fashionable boarding school for Bos- 
ton and its vicinity; that out of about sixty 
scholars, some forty or five and forty, were the 
protestant daughters of the most respectable 
families in the neighbourhood ; that a commit- 
tee of the parents and others, Judge Fay at 
the head, undertook to examine thoroughly 
into the charges; that every possible facility 
was afforded for the purpose by the Lady Supe- 
rior, and the result was, that all the ladies then 
at the school, and many married and single, 
who had been educated there, declared most 
solemnly, that there was not one word of truth 
in the whole story, which in many particulars 
was proved to be false. Of the rules said to be 


framed and suspended, no one had ever seen a 
copy—the lady who died of persecution and 
privation, was proved to have been for months 
together attended by an eminent physician, and 
by her own sister, and to have died of consump- 
tion—and the lady who had been spirited away 





to Canada, acknowledged under her own hand, 
that she left the convent of her free will, and 
was then residing in the neighbourhood. But 
what were all these proofs to the purpose? Re- 
becca Theresa Reed became the patronized and 
the pitied ofall beholders; Mount Vernon School 
was burnt to the ground; twenty five thou- 
sand copies of the narrative were sold in a few 
weeks, and the work is republished in England 
for the benefit of the curious, and the edification 
of the gullable. 

‘ On Religion and Education in Ireland, by the 
Rev. E. Stanley.’—This little pamphlet comes 
with healing on its wings. It is quite delight- 
ful to listen to the christian spirit of charity and 
love that breathes throughout it, after wading 
through Miss Reed’s narrative. Mr. Stanley 
has seen with his own eyes, heard with his own 
ears, and judged for himself; and we recom- 
mend his work to the attentive consideration of 
all, whose hopes have been overshadowed by the 
fanaticism that just now darkens the earth. 

‘ Remarks on the British Museum, §c. by N.S, 
Peacock.’—There can be no doubt, that Mr. 
Peacock and others, who have written on this 
subject, have pointed out many things that 
might be improved in the arrangement and 
management of the British Museum; but our 
answer to all is the same—petition Parliament. 
It sounds well and plausible to talk of improved 
classification, improved catalogues, of admitting 
the public every day instead of every other day, 
of abolishing all holidays, opening the reading 
room of an evening, and so forth; but such 
changes would require a double or treble set of 
officers and servants. It is a never-ceasing labour 
to keep the whole in its present order, and to 
arrange and classify all current additions. It 
would be no greater, to the present officers and 
servants, todo all that is desired; but then the 
establishment must be greatly increased, the 
Museum closed for a time; and, as a prelimi- 
nary condition, funds provided—till then it is 
impossible. 

*The English Boy at the Cape.’—This story 
reminds us of a work, which, next to Robinson 
Crusoe, was the greatest of our schoolboy trea- 
sures, the ‘ Travels of Rolando round the World.’ 
—It isa lively description of the different races 
in Southern Africa, and the peculiarities of the 
country, united with so much of fictitious narra- 
tive, as is necessary to render the work interest- 
ing. The author has consulted the best authori- 
ties, and put his information together with 
considerable skill. His English scenes are less to 
our taste than his African ; he makes some re- 
ferences to political questions, which we think 
should be studiously avoided in all books design- 
ed for the young, and the author’s views in 
political economy are not sufficiently sound to 
excuse the impropriety of introducing them. 

* Wallace's Additional Observations.’ —Another 
essay on the “immaterial” question, very pro- 
found, very acute, and very profitless. 

‘ Suppiement to M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary.’—This supplement brings down the 
commercial information to October 1835, and 
contains the changes made in the laws affecting 
trade during the late session of parliament. 

‘ Negris's Xenophon’s Anabasis.’—The text is 
accurate, the notes concise and useful, and the 
index the most complete that has yet appeared. 

‘Le Chaperon Noir; or the Sham Clubs of 
St. James's, and Acts of the Greeks, by a Turk.’ 
—This pamphlet professes to be published 
“under Great Patronage, and by Subscription,” 
and was left at our office with a note from the 
author, “ earnestly requesting upon public grounds 
the favour of a notice.” On “ public grounds,” 
then, we give it as our opinion, that though pub- 
lished at half-a-crown, it is not worth half a 
farthing, either to those who love scandal, or 
those who desire information. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
LIEUT.-COLONEL JAMES TOD. 

Ir is our painful duty to record the death, 
after a few hours’ illness, of Lieut.-Colonel James 
Tod, of the Hon. East India Company's Service. 
As the annalist of Rajpootana, he has left to the 
literary world, interested in these subjects, a no- 
ble memorial of his services in the land of his 
adoption, as he always termed it: while his in- 
defatigable spirit of research, and his zeal to be- 
nefit the people for whom he laboured, are to 
be traced in every line of his work. 

In historical researches respecting the remote 
antiquity of a nation destitute of authentic re- 
cords, where obscure hints in poems are the only 
authority for facts, and isolated astronomical 
observations, the sole guide to Chronology, too 
many have become mere theorists, and, misled 
by a quibbling philology, given to the world the 
wildest speculations as ascertained facts. The 
learned and judicious examinations to which the 
treasures of Sanscrit literature have been sub- 
jected, have doubtlessly led to many valuable 
discoveries; but tares have grown up with the 
wheat—the dreams of imagination—the guesses of 
the half-learned, or the wholly ignorant—arbitrary 
hypotheses devised to evade difficulties which it 
was found troublesome to solve—are, at least, as 
common as the valid results of laborious inquiry. 
It is no small honour to Colonel Tod that his 
great historical work is, in every part, based upon 
authentic monuments, ancient manuscripts, in- 
scriptions, and architectural remains. Even Au- 
gustus W. Schlegel, in his celebrated attack on 
the English orientalists, is reluctantly forced to 
acknowledge Colonel Tod’s merits, and to confess 
that he was an enlightened and diligent investi- 
gator of the antiquities of Rajast’han. The history 
he has given of the Jain sect, illustrated by plates 
of their peculiar architecture, is universally re- 
garded as a most valuable addition to our know- 
ledge both of the civil and philosophicat history 
of India. 

Colonel Tod passed twenty-two years of his 
life in India; and, from the period of his return 
in 1823, his time, fortune, and health, were de- 
voted to literary pursuits. Indeed, to his ardent 
and unremitting exertions, whenever he was not 
actually disabled by suffering, must be ascribed 
the fatal attack which terminated his existence 
in the vigour of life. He was seized with apo- 
plexy on the morning of Monday the 16th—the 
anniversary of his marriage—while transacting 
business at his bankers’, Messrs. Robarts & Co., 
and, after the first fifteen minutes, he lay speech- 
less, and without consciousness, for seven-and 
twenty-hours, and expired in the afternoon of 
Tuesday the 17th of November. 

He had latterly passed twelve months abroad, 
in the hope of conquering a complaint in the 
chest, and returned to England only on the 8rd 
of September. During the last winter, in Rome, 
he was daily occupied on a work, to be entitled, 
‘Travels in Western India,’ being the result of 
observations in a journey he made to the Penin- 
sula of Guzerat just before he finally quitted 
the country. With the exception of some few 
notes, for which he required his books of refer- 
ence, the manuscript is complete; the conclud 


a short acquaintance, could fail to discover 
qualities equally attractive and attaching, 
united with that uncompromising indepen- 
dence of character, without which, there can 
be no true greatness. The shock of his death 
will be deeply felt by many, and sympathized in 
by all to whom he was even casually known. He 
died at the age of 53. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Novets — Novels — Novels—these are the 
only fruits of this early season. Last week we 
disposed of some dozen or fifteen volumes—this 
week we report on Mr. Colley Grattan’s new 
work, and yet the pile before us is nothing dimi- 
nished. However, among the latest arrivals is 
‘Gilbert Gurney’: we have dipped here and 
there, for our own especial pleasure, and next 
week will contrive to find room for an extract: 
the mere advertisement prefixed, though not 
more than a dozen or twenty lines, is worth 
a whole volume by any ordinary man. We 
never reveal secrets, especially when speaking 
of novels, so, if the reader desire to penetrate 
this mystery, he must turn to the work itself 
to gratify his curiosity. Neither is the pro- 
mise of the season much more flattering. Mr. 
Murray, indeed, has put forth some pleasant an- 
nouncements, but these we have duly recorded. 
We also hear of a new work, entitled ‘ Evenings 
Abroad,’ by the author of ‘Sketches of Corfu,’ 
being sketches of Manners and Scenery, illus- 
trated with Tales and Legends. Also, of ‘A 
History of the Roman Catholic Church of Scot- 
land,’ by Mr. Lawson, author of ‘ The Life of 
Archbishop Laud.’ 

We deeply regret to find, by the Dumfries 
Courier, received yesterday, that James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, died on Saturday last. 
Few particulars are given, except that he had 
been for some weeks confined to his bed by an 
attack of bilious fever. 

A friend writes from Liverpool, that the build- 
ing for the new Medical Institution is to be 
placed on the site of the house where Roscoe 
was born, and that it is proposed to place his 
statue therein. The Vandyck division of the 
Lawrence Drawings is also exhibiting there. 
These travelling exhibitions cannot fail to do 
good ; they not only direct public attention to 
art, but improve the public taste, and awaken a 
spirit and a love for it. The best patrons that 
art ever had, were the old trading republics. 

Weare also happy to hear that the complete 
restoration of Crosby Hall is likely to be effected 
during the present mayoralty. The repairs are 
again in progress; three of the windows, on the 
western side of the Banqueting Room, have been 
lately enriched with the armorial bearings of 
many of the Committee, and other gentlemen, 
whose names appear among the subscribers to 
the restoration. Mr. Willement, whose splendid 
gift was noticed in a former number, is now pro- 
ceeding with the windows on the eastern side of 
the Hall, which will commemorate the chief 
proprietors and occupiers from its erection to 
the present time ;—namely, Sir John Crosby, Sir 
Barthol w Reed, Sir John Rest, Sir Thomas 





ing chapters having been written in October, 
while staying with his mother in Hampshire. 
He subsequently visited two other friends, and, 
from the very marked improvement in his ap- 
pearance and feelings during this six weeks’ ex- 
cursion, the most sanguine hopes were indulged 
of his entire restoration to health. He arrived 
in town on Saturday, the 14th inst., full of eager 
expectation of being settled in a residence re- 
cently purchased, and immediately putting his 
work to press. This will now be done as spee- 
dily as circumstances may admit, the engravings 
not being yet ready. 

To those who knew Colonel Tod in private 
life, all eulogy is unnecessary. Few, even on 





More, and his daughter Margaret Roper, Lord 
Darcy, the Duc de Sully, Sir John Spencer, and 
his daughter Lady Compton, the Earl of North- 
ampton, the Countess of Pembroke, Sir James 
Langham, and the present owner W. P. W. 
Freeman. 

We have great pleasure in calling particular 
attention to an advertisement in this day’s 
Atheneum, from Mr. Serle, who proposes giving 
lessons in Elocution to Students for the Pulpit, 
the Senate and the Bar. Of our own knowledge 
Mr. Serle possesses in an eminent degree, all 
those qualifications to which his advertisement 
modestly makes but slight allusion ; and when, 
in addition to these, the acknowledged excell 
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of his private character is taken into considera- 
tion, it may be doubted whether his superior can 
be found in general fitness for the arduous task 
he is about to undertake. 

A remarkable impulse seems to have been 
given to the study of history in various parts 
of Europe. Libraries and archives are ran- 
sacked, and the literary journals of France 
teem with curious monographs on this subject. 
The search for antiquities seems not to relax, 
and instances more numerous than we can find 
room to give, are daily occurring of urns, money, 
(sometimes to a great value, ) statues, ornaments, 
edifices, and paved roads, being discovered by 
various workmen. 

The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres has appointed Ritter Joseph Von 
Hammer, to be foreign associate, in place of 
the late Baron William de Humboldt. 

The Review of Othoman Literature of the 
19th Century, will be continued on Saturday 
next. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Society held its first meeting for the ses- 
sion on Thursday, November 19,—John Wil- 
liam Lubbock, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, in the 
chair. 

The Rev. W. B. L. Hawkins, M.A., was elect- 
ed, and Mr. Olivera admitted, Fellows of the 
Society. 

A paper was read ‘On the Discussion of the 
Observations of the Tides at Liverpool,’ by the 
Rev. William Whewell, F.R.S. 

Nov. 26.—The following papers were read— 
viz. 1. Observations on Halley’s Comet, made 
at Mackree, Sligo, in the months of August, 
September, October, and November, 1835, by 
Edward Cooper, Esq. 2. An Account of the 
great Earthquake experienced in Chili, on the 
20th of February, 1835, by Alexander Cald- 
cleugh, Esq., F.R.S. 

Charles Elliott, Esq., Robert Alexander, Esq., 
Sir William Molesworth, Bart., were elected 
Fellows of the Society. Alexander Raphael, 
Esq. was not elected. 





[Continuation (from p. 550,) of Abstract of Papers, read 
at the meetings of the Society.] 

“ On the Influence of the Tricuspid Valve of the 
Heart on the Circulation of the Blood. By T.W. 
King, Esq., M.R.C.S. Communicated by Thomas 
Bell, Esq. 

“The purport of this paper is to prove expe- 
rimentally that the tricuspid valve of the human 
heart does not, in the ordinary state of the cir- 
culation, completely prevent the reflux of blood 
from the ventricle into the auricle on the right 
side, and that the amount of regurgitation is 
continually varying according to the different 
degrees of distension of the ventricle. The author 
points out the anatomical differences between 
the auriculo-ventricular valves on the right and 
left sides of the heart ; from the consideration of 
which it might have been inferred, independently 
of direct experiment, that while the structure of 
the mitral valve is adapted to close accurately all 
communication between the left auricle and ven- 
tricle during the contraction of the latter, that 
of the tricuspid valve is designedly calculated to 
allow, when closed, of the flow of a certain quan- 
tity of blood from the right ventricle back again 
into the auricle. The comparatively imperfect 
valvular function of these latter membranes is 
shown by various experiments on recent hearts, 
in which it was found that fluids injected, through 
the aorta, into the left ventricle, were perfectly 
retained in that cavity, by the closing of the 
mitral valve ; but that when the right ventricle 
was similarly injected through the pulmonary ar- 
tery, the tricuspid valves generally allowed of 
the escape of the fluid in streams, more or less 
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copious, in consequence of the incomplete appo- 
sition of their margins. On repeating these ex- 
periments on different animals the author ob- 
tained similar results ; but found that the im- 
perfection of the valvular function was greater, 
the sooner the heart was examined after the 
death of the animal; and that if the trials were 
made after the lapse of a certain time, the rigi- 
dity which gradually supervened on the muscu- 
lar fibres of the heart, and of the carnee columne 
attached to the margins of the valves, brought 
them into more complete apposition and led to 
the accurate closing of the passage. This effect, 
however, was never so perfectly accomplished in 
the tricuspid, as in the mitral valves. 

“The author regards this peculiarity of struc- 
ture in the tricuspid valve as an express provi- 
sion against the mischiefs that might result from 
an excessive afflux of blood to the lungs, analo- 
gous to a safety valve; and as more especially 
advantageous in incipient diseased enlargements 
of the right ventricle. He adverts to the condi- 
tions of the heart during the fetal state of ex- 
istence, in which the same necessity of guarding 
against excessive pressure does not occur, and 
where the structures are found to correspond to 
the variation of functions. A similar adjustment 
of the right auriculo-ventricular valve to the pe- 
culiar circumstances and habits of animals may 
also be traced by extending the inquiry to va- 
rious classes of animals,” 


“ Report of a Committee for collecting Informa. 
tion respecting the occurrence of, and the more re- 
markable Phenomena connected with, the Earth- 
quakes lately felt in the Neighbourhood of Chiches- 
ter. By J. P. Gruggen, Esq. Communicated in 
aletter to P. M. Roget, M.D., Sec. R.S. 


“ This paper contains an authentic report of 
the shocks of earthquakes which, during the last 
two years, have heen felt at Chichester and the 
surrounding country ; drawn up from accounts 
given by various correspondents, in answer to 
printed queries extensively circulated. The first 
shock occurred on the 18th of September, and 
the second on the 13th of November, 1833. 
Another and more severe shock was felt on the 
23rd of January, 1854, and in the latter end of 
the same year two slighter shocks were experi- 
enced, namely, one on the 27th of August, and 
the next on the 2ist of September; the last, 
which was less than any of the former, took place 
on the 12th of January, 1835.” 


“ Discussion of Tide-Observations made at Li- 
verpool. By J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and 
Treas. R.S. 

“ The author has here presented to the Society, 
by permission of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a discussion by M. 
Dessiou, of about 14,000 tide-observations made 
at Liverpool, on the plan similar to that adopted 
with regard to the London Dock observations, 
The first book contains the moon’s transits, 
classified with the moon’s parallax and declina- 
tion, together with the date and corresponding 
time and height of high water; the height of the 
barometer is also added to the observations of 
about four years. The second book contains the 
sume quantities, classified further according to 
the different calendar months, and for each mi- 
nute of the moon’s horizontal parallax. The 
third book contains a similar classification for 
the moon’s declination. The average results are 
given in tables at the end. 

“Some remarks are subjoined on the regis- 
ters of the observations taken at the London 
and St. Katherine’s Docks; from which it ap- 
pears that the tide is about five minutes earlier 
in the former than in the latter of these two 
places; and that the difference in height is about 
five feet.” 

© On the Star-fish of the genus Comatula, de- 
monstrative of the Pentacrinus Europeus being 
the young of our indigenous Species. By John V. 
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Thompson, Esq. Communicated by Sir James 
Macgrigor, Bart. 

“The author states that the Pentacrinus Eu- 
ropeus, which is fixed by its stem to other bo- 
dies, and consequently deprived of the power of 
locomotion, is produced from the ova of the Co- 
matula, and becomes in a subsequent stage of its 
evolution detached, assuming the form of this 
genus of Asterida, and capable of moving freely 
in the ocean: at one time crawling amongst sub- 
marine plants, at others! floating to and fro, or 
swimming in a manner similar to Medusa.” 

* Some Remarks on the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing certain genera of Shells; and on some Ano- 
malies observed in the Habitations of certain spe- 
cies of Mollusca. By John Edward Gray, Esq. 

“In opposition to the opinion of those geolo- 
gists who consider that all shells of the same 
form and character have been inhabited by one 
genus of animals; that all the species of a genus 
live in similar situations; and that all the spe- 
cies of fossil shells, appearing from their charac- 
ter to belong to some recent genus, have been 
formed by animals which in their living state had 
the same habits as the most commonly observed 
species of that genus,—the author proposes to 
show, first, that shells having the appearance of 
belonging to the same natural genus are some- 
times inhabited by very different animals ; and, 
secondly, that some species of shell-bearing mol- 
luscous animals live in different situations from 
the majority of the species of the genus to which 
they belong, or even have the faculty of living 
in several different situations. Thus, although the 
animals inhabiting the shells belonging to the ge- 
nera Patella and Lottia are extremely dissimilar 
in many essential features of their organization, 
the shells they form cannot be distinguished 
from one another by any known character. In 
other instances, when the animals are very dif- 
ferent, the distinctive characters of the respective 
shells belonging to them are so slight as to be 
insufficient for the purpose of classing them 
under separate species; and this difficulty of 
discrimination must be much increased in the 
cases of fossil shells, especially of those which 
have no strictly analogous forms among recent 
shells. 

“In support of the position advanced in the 
second part of the paper, namely, that nume- 
rous exceptions occur to the identity of habita- 
tion among all the species of the same genus of 
conchiferous mollusca, the author adduces ex- 
amples: Ist, where the species of a genus are 
found in more than one situation, as on land, in 
fresh and in salt water; 2ndly, where one or 
more species of a genus, the species of which ge- 
nerally live in fresh water, are found in salt or 
in saltish water ; 3rdly, where one or more species 
of a genus, which is generally found in the sea, 
are, on the contrary, found in fresh water; and, 
4thly, where the same species of shell is found 
both in salt and in fresh water.” 

“ On the supposed existence of Metamorphoses 
in the Crustacea. By J. O. Westwood, Esq. 
Communicated by J. W. Children, Esq., Sec. R.S. 

“ The author refers the principal modifications 
of form which occur during the progressive de- 
velopement of animals to the three following 
heads: 1st, that of an animal produced from the 
egg in the form which it is destined to retain 
through life, its only change consisting in a se- 
ries of moultings of the outer envelope, attended 
merely by an increase of size, and not by the 
acquisition of new organs; 2ndly, when the ani- 
mal, at its exclusion from the egg, exhibits the 
form which it continues to possess, subject to a 
series of moultings, during several of the last of 
which certain new organs are gradually develop- 
ed; and, 3rdly, when the form of the animal, at 
its exclusion from the egg, is totally different 
from that under which it appears at the later pe- 
riods of its existence ; such change of form tak- 
ing place during two or three of its general 





moultings, and consisting, not only in the vari. 
ation of the form of the body, but also in acom- 
plete change in the nutritive and digestive sys. 
tems, and in the acquisition of various new or- 
gans. This last phenomenon peculiarly charac- 
terizes what is termed a metamorphosis. 

“It isthe received opinion among naturalists, 
that the Crustacea do not undergo metamor- 
phoses, properly so called, and that the transfor. 
mations they exhibit consist merely in the peri. 
odical shedding of the outer envelope. The 
object of the present paper is to establish the 
correctness of this opinion, in opposition to that 
of Mr. J. V. Thompson, who has laid claim to 
the discovery that the greater number of the ani- 
mals belonging to the class Crustacea actually 
undergo metamorphoses of a peculiar kind and 
of a different character from those of insects, 
Mr. Thompson’s views are founded upon some 
circumstances which he has observed in certain 
animals of the genus Zoea of Bosc, and which 
have been recorded by Professor Slabber, and 
which have led Mr. Thompson to believe that, of 
these animals, some were the young of the 
Cancer Pagurus, or common crab, and others the 
young of the Astacus Pagurus, or common lob- 
ster; and these views are supposed by him to be 
corroborated by the annual peregrinations of the 
land crabs to the sea-side, for the purpose of de. 
positing their eggs, rendered necessary by the 
aquatic habits and conformation of the young. 
The author proceeds to examine at length the 
arguments on which Mr. Thompson has founded 
these opinions, and adduces his reasons for con- 
cluding that they are erroneous, and that no ex- 
ception occurs tothe general law of developement 
in the Crustacea, namely, that they undergo no 
change of form sufficiently marked to warrant 
the application to them of the term metamor- 
phosis.” 

“ Memoranda relating to a Theory of Sound. 
By Paul Cooper, Esq. Communicated by J. G. 
Children, Esq., Sec. RS. 

“The author, expressing his dissatisfaction 
with the commonly received theory of the pro- 
pagation of sonorous undulations by an elastic 
medium, advances the hypothesis that each par- 
ticle of an elastic body, after receiving an im- 
pulse in a particular direction, and communi- 
cating that impulse to the adjoining particle, in- 
stead of being thereby brought to a state of rest, 
is carried back by its elasticity with a velocity 
which continues its motion beyond the point 
from which it originally set out, and is thrown 
into continual vibration, in a manner analogous 
to the motion of a pendulum. He endeavours, 
on the principle of a continual transfer of the 
state of each particle to the adjacent particles, to 
explain the phenomena of continued sound 
arising from a prolonged succession of vibra- 
tions.” 

“A Theory of the Tides, including a Theory 
of the Formation and Propagation of Waves. By 
the same. 

“The author applies the principle announced 
in his paper on the Theory of Sound, namely, 
that of a continual transfer of state between the 
adjacent atoms of a medium, to the case of os- 
cillating columns of fluids, constituting waves 
and tides.” 

“ On the influence of the Respiratory Organs in 
regulating the Quantity of Blood within the 
Heart. By James Wardrop, Fsq. Communi- 
cated by the Hon. Captain De Roos, R.N. 

“The author observes that the act of inspira- 
tion tends not only to favour the passage of the 
blood into the vene cave, but also to detain it in 
the pulmonary vessels,—in consequence of the ex- 
pansion of the lungs allowing of its more ready 
ingress into the pulmonary arteries, and im peding 
its exit by the veins,—and thus retards its re- 
turn to the heart. On the other hand, the col- 
lapse both of the lungs and of the parietes of 
the chest, during expiration, assists the transmis- 
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sion of arterial blood from the lungs into the left 
cavities of the heart, and promotes its passage 
jnto the aorta. Thus he considers inspiration as 
an auxiliary to the venous, and expiration to the 
arterial, circulation; the first acting like a 
sucking, and the latter like a forcing pump, in 
aiding the power of the heart. On this principle 
he explains the influence exerted on the circula- 
tion and on the action of the heart by various 
modes of respiration, whether voluntary or invo- 
luntary, in different circumstances. Laughter, 
crying, weeping, sobbing and sighing, &c. he 
considers as efforts made with a view to effect 
certain alterations in the quantity of blood in the 
lungs and heart, when the circulation has been 
disturbed by mental emotions.” 


“ Experimental Researches in Electricity. 
Tenth Series. By Michael Faraday, Esq. D.C.L., 
&e. 

“This paper relates altogether to the practi- 
cal construction and use of the voltaic battery. 
Guided by the principles developed in former se- 
ries, the author concluded, that in voltaic instru- 
ments in which the copper surrounded the zinc, 
there was no occasion for insulation of the con- 
tiguous coppers, provided they did not come into 
metallic contact; and, therefore, in the con- 
struction of some new instruments he interposed 
paper only between the coppers, instead of the 
usual insulating plate of porcelain or glass. The 
battery thus constructed is essentially the same 
with Dr. Hare’s; and the author recommends 
even his form of trough for the purpose of put- 
ting the acid on to, and moving it from the 
plates. By attending to certain points describ- 
ed, as many as 40 pairs of plates could be packed 
into a space not more than 15 inches in length, 
and thus a very portable, and, at the same time, 
powerful and convenient trough might be ob- 
tained. 

“In comparing this form of trough with others, 
the author used acids of constant strength, took 
note of their quantity, allowed them to act in the 
troughs until the power of the apparatus had 
nearly ceased, estimated the quantity of effect 
by his volta-electrometer, and then estimated 
the quantity of zinc in the battery employed in 
producing the effect by the results of an analysis 
of a given portion of the exhausted charge. In 
this way it was easy to tell how much zine was 
dissolved from any one plate, or from all the 
plates, and to compare it with the quantity of 
water decomposed in the volta-electrometer. 
Thus, with a perfect battery of 40 pairs of plates, 
an equivalent of water decomposed in the volta- 
electrometer would be the result of the solution 
of an equivalent of zinc from each zinc plate, or 
forty equivalents in the whole; but with a bat- 
tery not so perfect, a greater proportion of zinc 
would be dissolved by the acid in the cells. 

“When the new battery was thus compared 
with that of the ordinary form, it was found to 
have greatly the advantage. Thus, with 40 
pairs of plates, the former lost 2°21 equivalents 
at each plate, and the latter 3°54. With 20 
pairs of plates, the former lost 3°7 per piate, and 
the latter 5°5. With 10 pairs of plates, the 
former lost 6°76 per plate, and the latter 15°5. 
The author refers to two difficulties still existing 
in the construction of the battery, but considers 
its value so great as to deserve receiving that de- 
gree of attention, by the application of which 
these difficulties may be removed. 

“The author then investigated many other 
practical points in the use of the battery, ascer- 
taining the influence of various circumstances in 
the manner already described. Thus he found 
nitric acid to give a higher result of voltaic action 
than sulphuric or muriatic acid; the quantity of 
zine dissolved in order to produce decomposition 
of an equivalent of water being only 1°85 per 
plate when nitric acid was used, 3°8 when mu- 
riatic acid was used, and 4°66 when sulphuric acid 


was employed. The acid which he afterwards 





used as the best for ordinary purposes consisted 
of 200 water, 4°5 oil of vitriol, and 4 nitric acid. 

“The mode of proof adopted by the author 
was of course independent of the strength of the 
acid; as was shown by making experiments 
with the same acid at very different strengths; 
thus, when nitric acid was used, and the strengths 
were as 1, 2, and 4, the proportion of zinc dis- 
solved was very nearly the same for the water 
decomposed. The same result was obtained when 
sulphuric acid was employed. 

“ The different circumstances of uniformity of 
charge— purity of zinc—foulness of the zinc 
plates—new and old plates—vicinity of the cop- 
per and zinc—doubling of the copper—first im- 
mersion of the plates—number of plates—size 
of the plates and simultaneous decompositions— 
were then considered, and such of them as 
would admit of experimental comparison, in the 
manner already described were put to this test.” 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 23.—This being the first meeting for 
the season, a long list was read of presents to the 
Library, received during the recess, and many 
new candidates were proposed for election as 
Members. 

Afterwards an interesting paper was read, ad- 
dressed to the Society by Capt. Back, and con- 
taining the principal geographical results of his 
late expedition. We have already been very 
full in our reports on this subject, (see p. 698, 
716,) yet we must still add a few particulars. 

The farthest land previously known to the 
eastward of Slave River, on the shores of Great 
Slave Lake, extended only a few miles beyond 
the limit of the numerous deltoidal islands, 
which distinguish the mouth of the river; and 
was here low and swampy. Capt. Back crossed 
over from it to the northern shore almost imme- 
diately,and had a very dangerous traverse, which 
was subsequently distinguished as the scene of 
Augustus’s death, his old Esquimaux interpreter, 
who, wishing to join him across the ice, in the 
winter of 1833-4, here perished. The opposite 
shore of the lake was found to differ altogether 
in geological character from the coast thus left 
behind. It was high, bold, precipitous, of pri- 
nitive formation, chiefly gneiss, with broad plates 
of mica, and a predominance of red felspar, 
which gave a ruddy colour to the whole country. 
In the clefts and ravines a low growth of wood 
was prevalently found, but the summits of the 
hills were uniformly bare, und the general aspect 
was rocky and sterile. 

Along this coast the expedition proceeded to 
the eastward, chiefly in-shore of a multitude of 
islands of similar formation, but varying in height 
from 200 to 1000 feet. Few of them were 
wooded; but on many were found cranberries, 
whortle-berries, and otherapproaches to ashrubby 
vegetation. Several rivers were passed, descend- 
ing from the northern land to the lake ; and the 
names of many others were procured, which the 
Indians stated fall in on the opposite, or southern 
side; yet, generally speaking, they were only 
acquainted with the mouths of these, and were 
unable to give any particulars regarding their 
previous course,—a circumstance, Capt. Back 
observed, the more remarkable, as the plains 
south of Great Slave Lake are favourite hunting 
grounds of the Chipunyan Indians. 

On arriving at the eastern extremity of the 
Lake, a station was selected for the winter- 
quarters of the expedition, afterwards called 
Fort Reliance. The site chosen was a level 
sandy plain, extending some miles along the foot 
of the mountains, which here circle round the 





head of the Lake, and stretch away to the E.S.E. 

Two rivers, one rejoicing, in Capt. Back’s narra- | 
tive, in an English, the other in an Indian name, 
—the Hoar-frost river and the Ah-hel-dessch, | 


mountains whence they descended. The former 
was chosen by Capt. Back for his exploratory 
excursion the first season: the latter for the ad- 
vance of the expedition the following spring, 
chiefly, it would appear, as leading more directly 
to the Upper Lake, called Artillery Lake, on 
which the sea-going boats were in the interval 
constructed. Both were nearly equally difficult, 
the entire height of land to be surmounted by 
their means being about 1400 feet. Beyond, 
the country spreads out into a lofty table, declin- 
ing for the first 150 miles to the southward, 
afterwards to the north and east. The source of 
the Thlew-ee-cho was discovered little more than 
a mile beyond the height of land which marked 
this division; and is there entirely beyond the 
growth of even the most stunted timber. The 
river issues, from the first of considerable volume, 
from Lake Sussex, a small lake here situated ; 
and though much interrupted by rapids, is at 
once navigable. The adjoining country is chiefly 
sand or granite ; flat and level near the height of 
land, afterwards rising into hammocks, and ulti- 
mately hardening into a coarse sand-stone grit, 
dipping to the N.W., and frequently capped with 
huge boulders of more compact stone, perfectly 
bare, and strikingly resembling works of art. It 
was difficult, indeed, occasionally to overcome 
the impression that they had been mechanically 
removed. 

The course of the river was first towards the 
N.E., in which direction it cut a mountain chain, 
running nearly east and west, at right ang'es. It 
was subsequently, however, turned nearly quite 
round to the S.E.. by another similar chain, which 
seemed to interpose an invincible obstacle to its 
progress to the Polar Sea; and Capt. Back was 
thus long kept in suspense, whether all his toils 
and dangers, (for the rapids in the river were in- 
cessant, and occasionally very perilous,) might 
not bring him out at length in Hudson’s Bay, in 
which direction no high land was visible, to give 
him confidence in his advance. The river also, 
from time to time, swelled out into lakes, in 
which its current was lost, and the impedi- 
ments, arising from ice, even as late as the 10th 
of July, and ignorance of the proper route, were 
most harassing and vexatious. At length, how- 
ever, four granite peaks rose above the horizon 
to the eastward, and between them the river was 
found to rush in a continued and nearly uniform 
stream to the sea. Esquimaux were first found 
near the mouth; but traces of them were 
seen much higher up. Among these the most 
remarkable were the stones or marks observed 
on the tops of the hills, and other favourable 
positions either for out-look or defence. These 
have been often noticed by other travellers ; but 
in Capt. Back’s case were the more remarkable, 
as from their position, and other circumstances, 
they seemed to indicate that there had once been, 
or possibly may still exist, a direct communica- 
tion between the Esquimaux of Chesterfield and 
Wager Inlets and the country far to the N.W. 
of them. On his return, Capt. Back even found 
Esquimaux as far up the river as the lines thus 
indicated ; but from his want of an interpreter, 


| in consequence of the death of Augustus, he was 


unable to hold any beneficial communication 
with them. 

The chief facts regarding the arrival of the 
expedition at the sea, and its discoveries there, 
have been already noticed in this journal. They 
excited some discussion after the conclusion of 
Capt. Back’s paper, the chief results of which 
seemed to be a unanimous approval of his zeal 
and talents, and a prevalent belief that he had 
shown Capt. Ross's discoveries to be exclusively 
insular. A strong wish was also expressed, that 
other expeditions might yet go forth, to clear up 
the several points on which a difference of opinion 
still prevailed,—a wish in which we most cor- 


marked the limits of this plain; and furnished | dially join, for precisely because they are adven- 
openings, or ravines, by which to climb the | turous, and can only lead to the benefit of science, 
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are they worthy of being undertaken by an en- 
lightened government. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Capt. 
Back for his communication and personal atten- 
dance at the meeting; where his beautiful 
drawings, elsewhere noticed by us, were further 
exhibited. We are happy also to observe in the 
new number of the Journal of the Society, pub- 
lished this week, an abstract of his journey, illus- 
trated by a map; and concluding with a brief 
exposition of the debateable points, regarding the 
direction of the land beyond where he left it, to 
which we have above referred. 


Mepico-Boranicat Society, Nov. 24.—Upon 
the table, among the specimens of drugs and of 
plants in leaf and in flower, was a branch of Ri- 
cinus communis, the castor oil tree, from the gar- 
dens of T. Gibbs, Esq., from a self-sown plant, 
the produce of seed raised in this country. The 
seeds, from which the oil is expressed, were per- 
fectly ripe, and were just bursting from their 
capsules. There were specimens of cardamom 
seeds from Java and Ceylon; also a new sort of 
catechu, together with samples of that which has 
before been known in this country. The Secre- 
tary, Dr. Sigmond, in drawing the attention of 
the Society to the new article, observed, that it 
was likely to supersede the catechu in common 
use, from its possessing a larger proportion of 
tannin. It had been introduced here, not as a 
medicinal agent, but from its having been sent 
for trial as a dye for cotton goods ; and that, as 
it was found very successful for that purpose, it 
would most probably become an important arti- 
cle of commerce, and hence it would be procured 
from the druggist, for medical practice, in its 
purest form. 

A paper was then read on the different bark 
trees of Guiana, from the pen of Dr. Hancock. 
Some queries, relative to the Nauclea Gambeer, 
to the Grains of Paradise, and to the true Car- 
damom, which had been transmitted by Profes- 
sor Martins, of Erlangen, excited considerable 
discussion, and afforded a topic of great interest 
to the members ; their further consideration was 
adjourned to the next meeting. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Society (Anniversary) ..Eleven, A.M. 
Linnwan Society...............+ Eight, P.M. 
Toss. § Hosticultural Society............One, Pam. 
Geological Society... -4 p. 5, P.M. 
Wen. { society of Arts.......0- -$ p. 7, P.M. 
Tuur { Seciety of Antiquaries .......... Eight, p.m. 
*€ Zoological Society ..............Three, P.M. 
Royal Asiatic Society ..........Two, P.M. 






Sat. 





THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, THE 
SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; and THE JEWESS, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Vile Resaten, ‘a National Opera, calied THE LORD OF THE 
SLEs. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

On Monday, THE POACHER AND HIS DOG; after which 
THE RENDEZVOUS; with STAGE STRUCK; and THE 
SERGEANT’S WIFE. 

Tuesday, THE CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA; with THE MAR- 
RIED BACHELOR ; and other Entertainments, for the Benefit 
of Mr. OXBERRY, 





Covent Garven.—A new three-act comedy 
was produced here on Tuesday, called ‘ Inheri- 
tance,’ and founded on Miss Ferrier’s novel of 
that name. On the whole, the piece was favour- 
ably received, but we doubt its permanent suc- 
cess. 


Avetpnt.—A crowded audience assembled 
here on Monday to see * The Dream at Sea,’ a 
new three-act drama of Mr. Buckstone’s, the 
laureate of the theatre. He has produced better 
—he has produced worse—but there is a great 
deal of merit in this, and, as it seemed to give 
general satisfaction, we shall content ourselves 
with saying, that he has made a good' theatrical 
pudding, and not employ our critical fingers in 





either pointing out the plums or picking out the 
stones. 


Pavition Tueatre.—Wnitecuarer.—Curi- 
osity, and an omnibus, took us the other evening 
to this theatre (to what lengths will not the 
Atheneum go in search of information for its 
“* gentle readers ”!) tosee a Whitechapel edition 
of ‘ The Jewess.’ And a genuine Whitechapel 
edition it proved to be, for never was there a fine 
drama more savagely slaughtered. We were not 
so unreasonable as to expect anything like 
rivalry with Drury Lane Theatre; but it would 
be difficult to believe, without auricular demon- 
stration, that so excellent a play as ‘La Juive’ 
of M. Scribe could be converted into English 
without containing one sentence or line where- 
with it was possible for any actor or actress to 
produce even tolerable effect. Yet hasthe White- 
chapel adapter succeeded in doing so, and, to 
do him justice, this of itself shows some ingenuity. 
What Mr. Denvil would have done in Eleazar, 
had he had any opportunity for acting, we cannot, 
of course, under these circumstances, pretend to 
say. The bills state that the part was originally 
written for him ; how this may be, we do not un- 
dertake to know; but assuredly the part is most 
originally written, and we will undertake for M. 
Scribe, that he will be willing to leave the 
Whitechapel poet in undisturbed possession of 
his originality. 








MISCELLANEA 

Sacred Lotus.—M. Raffenau Deiille has read 
before the French Academy of Sciences, a memoir 
on the Nelumbium Speciosum, which has flower- 
ed, for the first time, in the botanic garden of 
Montpellier. After expatiating at some length 
on the history of the Lotus, M. Delille states, 
that he procured the seeds of the plant in ques- 
tion from Mr. Bentham, secretary to the London 
Horticultural Society, and from Professor Dar- 
gelas, of Bordeaux. These seeds, sown at some 
lines depth under water, germinated, and first 
produced floating leaves; then large leaves with 
stalks, which rose far above the surface of the 
water ; at first he thought, that it would require 
more than the heat of the basins of the garden, 
but as it did not seem to flourish with this heat, 
he merely placed the vases in a favourable as- 
pect near enough to some trees, to be shaded 
by them. The result was perfectly successful, 
for M. Delille even hoped to mature the seeds. 
The leaves and flowers die away in the winter, 
but the roots will remain alive in a sheltered 
situation. The flowers are borne on stems, which 
rise three feet above the surface of the water, 
and are from ten to twelve inches large. Before 
they are entirely blown, they are like enormous 
tulips: ten to twelve of the petals are of a beau- 
tiful rose colour at the top, and white at the 
base, while the sixth or eight outer petals are 
green externally. The stamina are numerous, 
the anthera linear, two-celled, and turning back- 
wards. The leaves are frequently eighteen 
inches long, and their surface resembles velvet. 
The fruit is like a reversed cellular cone in 
which the seeds are set, and project a little 
from the flattened surface. The largest of the 
cones contained nineteen seeds, which yield a 
coarse sort of nourishment, and it is chiefly as 
an ornamental plant, that it is desirable to cul- 
tivate the Lotus of the Egyptians. 

The Recherche.—Although unsuccessful in the 
principal object of their expedition, (to ascertain 
the fate of the Lilloise,) the officers of the Re- 
cherche have made a prosperous voyage. M. 
Gaymard has brought back with him, ferty casks 
full of mammalia, birds, mollusca, insects, and 
zoophytes, preserved in spirits; from five to six 
hundred plants, three thousand geological spe- 
cimens, one hundred and ninety-one drawings, 
eleven living animals, and a great number of 
Icelandic books, dresses, instruments. &c. 





Floating Bottle.—On the 18th of September 
Laurent Kersimon, master of the fishing-boat 
Marie Louise, found floating in the Brest roads, 
between Mingan and Camaret, a quart beer 
bottle, made of glass, to which at least 100 bar- 
nacles had attached themselves. It was well 
corked and sealed, and contained eight visiting 
cards, with the following names on them—for 
the correct spelling of which we cannot, however, 
vouch, as we have been obliged to make them 
out as we best could from the French statement. 
Ambroise Eringsland, Mr. Ronaldson, Mr. Gil- 
lespie, Dr. Valentine Nutt, M. M. C. and G, 
Champlin, Mr. Eldridge, Mr. Francis F. Ma- 
thews, 2nd West I. Regt., Mr. Charles Everett, 
junior, Miss Mott. The bottle also containeda 
letter addressed “ To the fortunate finder,” and 
all this was seen through the glass, as the fisher- 
man dared not open the bottle till he had de- 
livered it to the proper authorities. 

Larve.—A child, who went to sleep in the 
fields under a hot sun, when he awoke, found 
two bladders in the skin of his breast. M. Four- 
cault extracted from them two of the larve of the 
common fly. M. Dumeril supposes, that there 
must have been a previous opening in the skin, 

Improved Tea and Coffee Urn.—A patent has 
been lately granted to Mr. Tucker, of Trematon 
Hall, Cornwall, for an improvement which is 
thus described in the specification: ‘ My inven- 
tion consists in applying within an ordinary 
table urn, a vessel having an opening in order 
to admit the hot water passing freely into the 
internal vessel when required, such opening 
being capable of being closed by a cock or valve, 
when it is desired to prevent the hot water con- 
tained in the urn coming into the internal ves- 
sel: theinternal vessel being intended to receive 
tea, coffee, cocoa, or chocolate, in order to be 
prepared as a beverage, and to this internal 
vessel is connected a float, the stem of which, 
passing through the cover of the urn, will indi- 
cate the quantity contained in the inner vessel.” 
—Repert. of Pat. Inv. 

Pleasant Lodger.—We learn from a morning 
paper of Thursday, that at a late practice of ball 
firingin France, the captain commanding, being 
dissatisfied with the way in which the men 
brought their muskets up to their shoulders, 
directed his lieutenant to show them an example 
by taking a musket and bringing it to a level 
with his, the captain’s head. ‘ The junior 
officer obeyed, but unhappily he was not aware 
of the musket being loaded, and touching the 
trigger it went off, the ball passing through the 
head of the captain, who fell dead instantly, and 
afterwards lodged in the body of a shoemaker.” 


List of New Books.—The Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary, Vol. 1. being ‘ Narrative of Discovery in the 
Polar Seas and Regions,’ 5th edit, royal 1Smo. 5s.— 
Visible Geography, England, by C. Williams, 12mo, 
3s.6d.—Thoughtfulness, 32mo. ls. 6d.—Trench’s Poems, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 6s.—Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, 
2 vols, royal 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d.— Elliott’s Tales for Boys, 
18mo. 2s.—Elliott’s Tales for Girls, 18mo. 2s.—Birth- 
day Stories, 18mo. 2s.— Paley’s Evidences Epitomized, 
18mo. 5s.— W akefield’s Charades, 18mo. 1s. 6¢.—Caun- 
ter’s Records of a London Clergyman, fcap.7s.—Davy’s 
Experimental Chemistry, 1Smo. 3s. 6¢d.—Supplement 
to Reed’s Six Months in a Convent, 18mo. 1s.—Ac- 
cum’s Chemical ‘Tests, new edit. 12mo. 6s.—Chess for 
Beginners, by W. Lewis, 16mo. 5s. 6¢.—Gilbert Gur- 
ney, by Author of Sayings and Doings, 3 vols. post Svo. 
12. 11s. 6¢.—Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise, new edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. 15s.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Camp- 
bell, new edit. fcap. 9s.—Marco Visconti, a romance 
from the Italian, by Caroline Ward, 2 vols. post Svo. 
18s.—An Initiatory Step to English Composition, by M. 
Rice, 12mo. 5s.— Devotions for Family Use, by Rev. C. 
Girdlestone, A.M.,12mo. 2s.— Denman’s Obstetrician’s 
Vade-Mecum, edited by Dr. Ryan, 9th edit. 12mo. 9s. 
—Hnughes’ History of England, Vol. XVIII. 5s.—The 
Northern Tourist, 1836, 4to. 1. 1s.—Fisher’s Juvenile 
Scrap-Book, 8vo. 8s.—The Happy Moment, or, Recol- 
lections of a Departed Son, by the Rev. John East, 
M.A., 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s.—Parochial Examinations re- 
lative to the Destitute Classes in Ireland, Svo. 2s. 6d. 
—Common Sense for Common People, by Martin 
Doyle, 12mo. 1s.—A Dictionary of the Writers on Pro- 
phesy, Svo. 3s. 6d.—Kearsley’s Tax Tables for 1836, 
18mo, 1s.—Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket Book, 1836, 6s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ELOCUTION. 
a No. 60, Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth. 

R. SERLE proposes to give LESSONS in 
ELOCUTION, with a view to its exercise in the various 
professions in which it is available. In the Pulpit, in the Senate, 
and at the Bar, a correct and graceful manner of delivery has 
always proved highly advantageous; on the Stage some progress 

towards it is indispensable. 

To those who are in the habit of delivering their own written 
lectures or discourses, the difference between a style calculated 
for the perusal of the closet, and that which is intended at once 
to appeal to the understanding and the feelings through the ear, 
is, no doubt, sufficiently obvious ; to those who have been in the 
habit of translating their thoughts into periods for the eye rather 
than into the language of oral delivery, some hints may be found 
of valuable assistance. 

Mr. Serle founds bis claims to afford instruction upon these 
subjects, on the circumstance of having written for others to 

ak, spoken the written language of others and his own, and 
of not being entirely unused to extemporaneous speaking ; before 
those who are interested in such an inquiry, he will endeavour 
to place sufficient testimonials of success iu his attempts. 
TERMS. 

The first Lesson One Guinea; if it be then agreed that the 
course of study to be adopted will be useful to the pupil, an ad- 
ditioval sum of Four Guineas to be paid for the Twelve Lessons. 








ANTED, an ENGLISH TUTOR for 

THREE CHILDREN, residing, for the benefit of their 

health, at Dover. Latin, Greek, and a good English Educa- 

tion, will be required. Apply by letter (post paid), stating full 

rticulars as to salary, last situation, age, &c. to W. W., at Mr. 

Ward’s, Tobacconist, 133, Leadeuhall-street, near the East India 
ouse. 





rE NIG ‘ 
ANTED, an ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN, a Native of London or South of England, (a 
North Countryman, Irish, or Scotch, wili not be accepted,) to 
TEACH HIS OWN LANGUAGE iu a FOREIGN COUNTRY, 
where great advantages will be ofiered to a man of character and 
of the strictest morality. Letters, stating full particulars as to 
age, past and present employment, where educated, &c., to be 
sent (post paid) to O, Y., care of Mr. Ward, 135, Leadenhail- 
street, opposite East India House. No personal applications will 
be attended to, nor anonymous correspondence answered, 





TOAU THORS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 
YOUNG MAN of liberal Education, and 
now studying for the Bar, is desirous of obtaining some 

LITERARY EMPLOYMENT, to which he would be able to 

dedicate a large portion of bis time. He is well acquainted with 

lialian and French.—Address (post paid) to P, B., at Mr. 

Walker's, Bookseller, 196, Strand, London. 


TO CLERGYMEN, SCHOOLMASTERS, AND 
OTHERS. 
GENTLEMAN of EDUCATION, wish- 


ing either to establish himself, or add a few Pupils to his 
present number, may hear of such an opportunity by applying 
personally to M. DE PORQUET, 11, Vavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, who is requested to find a Successor for a Gentleman 
who vow wishes to retire from the Profession, which has secured 
him an independence. Every prospect of success may be de- 
pended on, Rent of house and premises reasonable. No pre- 
mium will be required, and no furniture beyond a few fixtures 
to be purchased. Clerical duty might be obtained on the spot. 


CHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 
Artists, and Instruction of Amateurs in the Principles and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting; possessing every requisite 
for the Study of the Haman Figure, auatomically, as well as in 
the developement of py oe beauty, combined with the other 
branches of Fine Art; forming, also, a Probatiouary School for 
the Royal Academy.—Terms may be known at 6, Charlotie-street, 
Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham-street, 











Sales by Auction. 





VALUABLE BOTANICAL BOOKS, ETC. 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No, 306, High Holborn, on THIS DAY, November 28, at Half- 
past 12 o'clock precisely, 

7 COMPRISING 

h>* ARDS’ Botanical Register, complete 


to 1834, 20 vols, uncut—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
29 vols.—Sowerby’s British Mineralogy, 4 vols.—Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphical Tour, best edition, 3 vols.—Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols. 
first edition, large paper—Lodge’s Portraits, complete—Gough’s 
Comden’s Britaunia, 3 vols. best edition—Holbein’s Heads, by 
Chamberlaine—Keepsake, complete, 8 volse—Landscape Anuual, 
4 vols.—Turner’s Annual Tour, 3 vols. India proofs before 
the letters—Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Waveriey Novels, 48 vols, 
—Collection oi the best French Authors, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





On FRIDAY, December 4th, and following Day, 
A Collection of Stationery, Account Books, 

Engravings, Books of Prints; including an excellent Perforating 
Tess—about 20 Dozen Skins of Morocco, Basil, &c.—50 Gross 

Of Steel Pens, &c. &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
FINE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale 
Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, November 30, and Five 
following Days; among which are, 

N FOLIO, Le Logge di Raffaele nel Vati- 
cano, 5 vols.—Bowyer’s Hume, 10 vols. russ.—Mirror of 

Parliament, 11 vols.—Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols.—Luxemburg 

Galiery, russ.—Schola Itatica Picture—Les Restes de I’Ancienne 

Rome, 3 vols——IN QUARTO: Stafford Gallery, 2 vols.— 

Nichoil’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, 2 vols.—Taylor’s Piato, 5 vols, 

—Franklin’s Life and Correspondence, 3 vols.——AND IN 

OCTAVO: Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Family Library 52 vols.— 

Modern Traveller, 33 vols.—Percy Anecdotes, 20 vols.—Mill’s 

India, 6 yols.—Martiu’s Colonies, 5 vols.—Buflon, by Smellie, 

18 vols.—Dibdin’s Ades Althorpianw, 2 vols.—Hausard’s Typo- 

graphy—Baliantyne’s Novelists, 10 vols.—Law Books—Modern 

Novels—Dove’s Classics. Together with a Collection of Books 

lu Quires, &c, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price Is.) had at the Rooms. 
*4* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made forthe Payment of the Probate Duty, &c, 








DIFFUSION OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
MOST AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, 
IN SHILLING NUMBERS. 





This day, NEW and BEAUTIFUL POCKET EDITION, printed uniformly wit’ Byron and Scott, with fine Engraving, No. II., 
price 1s., (to be completed in about 20 Numbers, with a variety of Embellishmeats,) 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 


By the COUNT DE LAS CASES. 


#,* This Work is universally acknowledged to form the most complete epitome that has ever 


of the Life, Character, and 


Opinions of this most extraordinary Man, comprising, exclusively, the Conversations of the Emperor, during his exile, on all the 


grand Events of his Life, and the Persons connected with him, 


Also, No. VI. of the OCTAVO EDITION, 
WITH FINE ENGRAVING, Price 1s. 


II. 


This day, with beautiful Engraving, price One Shilling, 


MR. BULWER’S *‘DISOWNED,’ N® II. 


(To be completed in Six Weekly Numbers, with four coos Engravings, price 1s, each,) being the Eighth Number of the New 
and Cheap Re-issue of 


Re-iss: 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 


Nos, I. to VI. contain Mr. Bulwer’s ‘Pelham,’ with four Plates, price 1s. each ; or the Volume may now be had, comprising the 
entire Story, elegantly bound in morocco cloth, price only Six Shillings and Sixpence. 


III. 
CAPT. MARRYAT’S *FRANK MILDMAY,’ 


IV. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price only 16s, 


THE COMIC SKETCH BOOK. 
By the Author of ‘PAUL PRY.’ 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by R. Bentley. 


Orders received by all Booksellers and N: di 








SKELTON’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON respectfully announce that oa 
have received iustructions from the Trustees of JOSEPE 
SKELTON, (lateof Oxford,) to prepare for immediate sale, his 


IBRARY, COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 

INGS, and DRAWINGS : together with the Stock, Coppers, 
and Copyrights, of the important, intrinsically valuable, and 
Inighly-itlustrated Works, kuown as Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata, 2 vols, 4to. 170 Engravings, 1823—Skelton’s Ilustra~ 
tions of the Antiqui of Oxfordshire, 124 Engraving», 4to, 1827 
—Skelton’s Iustrations of Ancient Arms and Armour, 2 vols. 
folio, 1830—Skelton’s Pietas Oxoniensis, folio, 25 Engrayings. 
The whole to be suld on Terms of Credit, 

Weekly Sale Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. 








HE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, No. 17, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-sireet, 
London, Institated in 1823. For the Purchase of REVER- 
SIONARY PROPERTY, LIFE POLICIES, &c., with a Capital, 
paid up, of upwards of £400,000. and with power of extension. 
Chairman—John Wells, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—James Christian Clement Bell, Esq. 
Divectors. 

John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
‘Thomas Stooks, Esq. 
Alfred Thorp, Esq. 
Thomas Vigne, Esq. 
William Whitmore, Esq. 
Jacob George Wreuch, Esq. 


John Chapman, Esq. 
William Greaves, Esq. 
Thomas Greg, Esq. 

Sir Wm. Heygate, Bart. 

George Henry Hooper, Esq. 

Henry Hughes, Esq. 

Thomas Price, Esq. 

Auditors—John Thomas, Esq., Robert Davies, Esq., 
Richard Norman, Esq. 
Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 
Solicitor—George Stephen, Esq. 

Daily attendance is given at the Office from ten to four o'clock, 
where Forms for making P: Is may be had gratuitously, and 
every facility afforded for the earliest completion of purchases. 
paid is J that all icati by letter may be post 





By Order of the Court of Directors, 
WM. SIM, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, London. Empowered by Act 
of Parliament.—Much Lower Rates of Assurance than those of 
any other Office will be found in the original and extensively 
varied Tables of this Company. Extract from the Tables:— 
PREMIUM TO ASSURE £100, 




















One Year.|Seven Years. Whole Term of Life. 
A 
Annual /|Quarterly{Half-Yearly Annual. 
Age) Premium. Premium. |Premium.| Premium. | Premium, 
£.8. d.| £.58. de | £.8 de} £.8 d £.5. d. 
16) 015 2 016 9 073 ouia4 184 
20| 017 4 ois 8 0711 015 9 11 2 
su; ii3 ;e8 3 010 2 ts | 119 10 
40); 1 4 6 162 013 9 174 213 9 
501113 5 119 0 104 204 319 3 
A Board of Directors meet daily, by whom Policies can be 


eflected in a few hours. Premiums mav be paid quarterly or 
half-yearly. References and personal attendance unnecessary 
when the medical reports are satisfactory. Distinct tables, at 
very moderate rates, for all climates, including sea risk, for 
military and naval officers, and for persons afflicted with disorders 
not attended with immediate danger to life. 

S. BARRETT, Resident Director, 





ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 

4 ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
adon. 
The Premiums of this Office ave lower than those of any 

other Society, as joined ‘imens will show, 

both for short terms and the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required «? aa Assurance of £100. on a select 

ie. 





AGE. ONE YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. WHOLE LIFE. 
20 out 07 3 1 i 6 
30 1 1 6 13 6 222 
40 19 1 hms 217 0 
50 16 5 j 2 2 10 4 9 8 








Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, aud such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 

. rospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office 

Proposals can be passed ~ 


ICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 











A REAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT !! 

OE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK, 

a Work ey quotes, and few have read—a Reprint 

trom the genuine Edition, with copious Additions—will be pub- 
lished in course of the week, 5s. 6d. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 

NEW NOVEL BY THEODORE HOOK. 
Ready for delivery on the 30th instant, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 
price 1, 11s.6d. 


GURNEY. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ 
* Love and »” ke, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MAIDS.” 
Just published, in 3 vols, post svo. price 31s, 6d. boards, 
LEBEIANS and PATRICIANS, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
This day is published, 4to. 
N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 


Music, 
Intended to explain ee yr called THOROUGH BASS, 
a 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Jnst published, in 1 vol. price 9s. cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of 
THOMAS CAMPBELL 
A_New§Edition, 
Edward Moxon, Dover street 
DR. SEYMOUR ON DROPSY. 
In the press, and speedily will be published, 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of 
DROPSY ; considered especially in reference to the 
Diseases of the Internal Organs of the Body which most com- 
monly produce il. 
y EDWARD J. SEYMOUR, M.D. 
Physician to St. George's Hospital, and one of the Physicians in 
Ordinary to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, 




















London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





NRINITY COLLEGE. , DUBLIN. 
CCXXXV. 
FOR THE en OF aamehaane OF ARTS. 
N.B. The Senior Moderators are placed in the order of Merit; 
— Moderators in the order of standing on the College 





Initio Termini S, Michaelis, habitis Examinationibus pro gradu 
Baccalaureatds in artibus, 
Tn Mopgratones Seniors neminantur 
In_Disciplinis Math, et ~~ In Ethica et Logica, 
1. M‘ Dowell, (Georgius. if wd (Johannes,) Sch. 
2. Stack, (Thomas.) Sch, 2H — (Johannes Gwy- 
3. Webb, (Franciscus. 
9. Ball, “Johannes Sch. 


In Literis Humanioribi 
1, Bentley, (Johannes. _ 
2. Owgan, (Henricus.) Sch. 
In Moperatonere A+ mee nominantar 
'n Disciplinis Math, et Ph n Ethica et Logica. 
Caicwontee, (Gulielmus.) Sch, Marland. (Jacobus.) Soc, Com, 
Le Marchant, (Gulielmas H. > sack, (Thomas.) Sch. 
Vickers, (Hearicus Thomas.) | Nullins, (Robertus.) Sch. 
poweees, ( Aubrey.) 
Davis, ( Thomas. ) 
In Literis Humanioribus. 
Fleming, ee Sch. 
Nash, (Georgiu: 
SAMUEL JOHANNES Mc. CLEAN, 
Procurator Junior, 
—_—_—— 
UNDERGRADUATE EXAMINATIONS, 
N.B. The Names of the successful Candidates in each Rank are 
arranged, not in order of Merit, but in the order of Standing 
on the College Books, 
JUNIOR SOPHISTERS, 
PRIZES IN SCIENCE, PRIZES IN CLASSICS, 
Senior Prizemen. Senior Prizemen, 
Mr. Shaw, Geo, Augustus Walker, John 
Lee, William Wrighwon, Thom 
Hallowell, Jobu William 
Lee, William 
Waish, John 
clesion, James 


Junior Prizemen, Junior Prizemen, 


James, John Mr. Welsh, Robert 
Lyon, John Mognes Higginbotham, Foneph Wilson 
ussey, Malachi S. Henn, Thomas Ric 


Biggs, Richard Williams 
Murphy, Jobn B. 


w 
Baylee * Sohn Tyrrell 
Shone, John Allen 
Falloon, William 
Stanley, Thomas Walker 
Voules, Frank 
Ryan, Daniel 


SENIOR FRESHMEN. 
= IN SCIENCE, PRIZES IN CLASSICS. 


ior Prizemen, Senior Prizemen, 
ie. Kelly. C Charles Mr. Torreus, Thomas Francis 


jalwey, Thomas Wrightson, Ric 
sadn Henry Roberts, William 
Roberts, Michael Watson, John Selby 
Meredith, Edmond Marphy, Patrick 


Jetlett, John Hewitt 
thony 


Junior Prizemen. Junior Prizemen, 
i, Henry Mr. Knox, William 
Warren, ron Richard Mr. Dow zlas, James 
Ovens, Edw: ler, George 
— Walters, Johu Francis 
een — 
eta” Perrin, John 
Minnett, Joha Robert 
aoe John 
eredith, Edmond 
Marchbanks, John 


Jellett, Joha 

wson, James Anthony 
Edwards, Heury 
Ahern, William 


JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 
—~ IN SCIENCE, PRIZES IN CLASSICS, 


ior Prizemen. Senior Prizemen. 
Mr. noe Willian Bindon Mr. Story, John 
Salmon, George Mr. bay ‘Hogh M‘Calmont 


mt Michael Flanagan, J 
» Jose, Wrison, Nicholas Robert 
Tracey, I 
» Joha 
Junior Prizemen. Junior Prizemen, 
Mr. Reid, Jo O'Neill, John 
Dobbs, ene ay Salmou, George 
Kirkpatrick, George Moriart 


Lendrick, James 


y, Edward 
Laughiio, Joba William 
White, Matthew 


Longtield, George 





Bagot, Charles Gwynne, James 
Rutherfoord, Archibald — William Fausset 
Rutherfoord, Heary Robert Benjamin 
M‘Gillicuddy, Francis on ugh 

Coen, John Longtield Richard 


ergy eter 
Neely, Robert Fulton 


HENRY WRAY, Senior Lecturer. 


HEMICAL RECREATIONS; a Series of 
Amusing and Instructive Experiments, which may be per- 
formed with ease, safety, success, aud economy. To which fo 
added, the Romance of Chemistry, an hagaiey | into the Fallaci 
of the prevailing Theory is 08 with a New Theory ends a 
New nue Dh ee JOHN JOS oe nt 7th edition. 








(CHEMICAL TABORATORY, {by R. B. 
a aA cs Her ae Hiapony" 's Appointed Chemist, price il. 11s. 6d., 


Bottles, French Polished net, Lock and 
Key, Two vad 


; containing above 90 Tes, Re -A gents, Blow- 
pipe, and a poropriate Apparatus for performing — facility the 
principal nes’ Sapachoonts exhibited in Chem Lectures ; 
also for the Analysis of Minerals, Salts, and Metatite Oxides,— 
Sold oy -- egg and Sen, 73, Cheapside, London; Griffin 
and Co, Glasgow ; eee, Wise, and TeRe, Dublin; where 
Testimonials of from eminent Professors may be 
procured, 





HE COURT MAGAZINE, 
No, 42, for DECEMBER, contains, 

1. Memoir of the Right Hon. Lady Caroline Capel—2. The Man 
of many Troubles. By the Author of ‘The Puritan’s Grave’— 
3. A Story of the C: WF a herd A View of Benares. By Major James 
—5. Remarkable Exca of a Predestinated Rogue—6. Original 
Letters of the late Charles Lamb—7. The Phantom Ship—s. Chel- 
sea Pensiovers—9. Conversations in Purgatory. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges.—— Portrait of the Right Hon, Lady Caroline Capel, 
engraved by Cochran, from a ne hey F. G. Harleston— 
Three coloured Figures of Female Cos 

Edward Churton, Pe Public hang 6, “Holles-street. 


FYRASER, for December, No. 72, price 2s. 6d. 


mreree sr Pe —— Paper. by Coleridge, on the Science 





and System of Logic; and, by the Dominie, a Tale—A Continua- 

tion of the Recollections ‘of Sir Walter Scott—An Article by 

rdinio, on Manners, War, and Prince Piickler Muskau— 
Hebrew Idyis, by Chapman—Reviews—Tailes and Narratives— 
Poetry—A curious Paper, showing how the Tories and Whigs 
extend their Patronage to Science and Literature—and two ve 
important Political Articles; &c. &c. The Gallery of the Month 
isa _ length Portrait of the Modern Pythagorean, 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street ; and all Booksellers. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for DECEMBER, 
contains, amongst is Original Articles, the following :— 
1. On the Withdrawal by the Indian Government of Aid in the 
Printing of Oriental Works—2. Memoir of Colonel ‘Tod—3. The 
Women of India—4. Memoirs of Ameer Khan—5, Mr. Moorcrofi’s 
Journey to Balkh and Bokhara—6, Persian Poetry—7. Mr. 
Monro’s Travels in Syria—8. Ancient Temples discovered in 
Assom—9. Poetry—i0. Important Proceedings in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal—11. Miscellanies—12. Critical Notices, &e. ae. 
It also contains Lists of A aud P Birt 
Marriages, and 8 and a very copious Digest of lntelliz 
gence from all Parts of the 
Wa. H. Allen and Co. yy Leadenhall-street. 





On the Ist of December will be published, 
OOD’S COMIC ANNUAL for 1836, 
London: A. H. Baily @ and ¢ Co. 83, Cornbill, 


This day is published, p price 7s. 6d. 
HE SISTER of CHARITY; 
the MAGIC LANTERN; a TRIBUTE to the MEMORY 
of LAFAYETTE; with Minor Poems and Translations, 
By EDWARD FARHILL. 
E. Churton, Public bibrary, 20, Holles-street, 





ee 


nen This day is published, in 3 vols. | price 11. 11s. 6d. 

UT OF TOWN; or, THE RECESS: 
Containing Passages in ‘the Life and Adventures of Arthur 
Courtney. 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-sireet, 


This day is published, in 3 yols. price 1. 11s. 6d. 
A H M O U 


* Its pictures of Oriental life are accurate.”— Atheneum, 
“1a this curious history the author discovers an intimate 
acquaintance with the scenes he describes.”"—A(las, 
Edward Churtou, Public Library, 26, Holles-street, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 
And UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 


THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL 
** Of all the Annuals these are unquestionably ihe most useful,” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 


3. 
THE BIBLICAL OFFERING. 
Containing 96 Engravings, from Drawings by A. Westall, R.A., 
and J. Martin, Esq. In 2 vols. elegantly bound, price 14s 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Hollesstreet, 








Price One Shilli ng, 

HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, for 
DECEMBER, contains—1. Political Gleanings—2. "Univer- 
sal Co-operatio ions—3. An Od ubject—4. Hogyg’s Visit, and 
Lamartine’s Pilgrimage, to the East—5. Buckingham’s Compen- 
sation—6. Gluck—7. Nature and her Fornis—s. The Barat Offer- 

ing—9. Critical Notices; &ec. 

On Saturday, price 6d. 

The Morality of Poverty. By W. J. Fox. 
Being the first of a Series of Lectures now delivering at Finsbury 
Chapel, South Place, ‘On Morality as modified by the various 
Classes into which Society is divided.’ 

Charies Fox, Paternoster-row. 


PLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ae, No. CCXLII. for DECEMBER. 

Contents :—1. The O'Connell Domination—2. Elton’s Poems— 
3. ames ‘of Luther. Written by Himseli—4, Song. Sung at 
a Dinner given eyo reo by the Conservatives of Fife- 
shire—5. Plutus, the God “7 Translated from Aristo- 
phanes, bi D,.C.L.—6. The Huguenot "7 
tain—7. toate ia—8. The Witch of Roseberry romping. or 
Haunted Ring. A Legend of the North—9. The Philosophy “a 
Poetry—10, The Galley, a Poem. 

= Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, Strand, 
London. 


This day is published, price 6s., No. . XXXL. for I DECEMBER, ., of 
r QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of A GRICULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANS- 
ACTIONS of the HIGHLAN D and AGRICU —— SOCIETY 
of SCOTLAND. With two Plates, and Woodcu' 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 
T. Cadell, London. 





COOKERY. 
This °. is published, 
HE COOK’S ORACLE, 
A NEW EDITIO 
Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) now Five Suitiings and ark 
Il MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 
A NEW EDITION, 
Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) wow Six Shillings, 
Robert Cadell, Ediuburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London ; and 
all Booksellers. 





THE THREE a PRESIDENCIES IN 


HE ORIEN TAL ANNUAL, 
By the Rev. HOBART ooeuren, B.D. 
With 22 Illustrations by W. D. L, ‘Esa. R.A 
Elegently bound in morocco, 1. ~y i. dl. 12s. 6d. 
The Volume for 1836 soanine BOMBAY; ‘ 1835, CAL- 
CUTTA; and 1834, MA 
It contains valuable =~ well as pleasurable descrip- 
tions.” — Atlas. 
* Nothing can be more various than this year’s portfolio,”— 
Court Journal, 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo, bound in | Morocco, price 15s. 
HE ENGLISH ANNUAL; 
Contain 16 16 Le a ee from Paintings by Sir T. law. 
rence, P.R.A., ¥ 1, R.A., &c., and Contributions by the 
first Authors of the d a 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
IGHT ENGRAVINGS for ONE 
SHILLING; namely: 
we Angel announcing the ; The Raiding of Lazarus. 
Christ praying on the Mount, 
The t Bapiism of Christ. Peter delivered from Prison, 
The Angel binding Satan. 


The Nativity. 
Paul on the —— oo ge 





complete i 
WESTALL AND MARTIN ’S ILL USTRATIONS 
O THE NEW TESTAMEN 
Baran Can Public Library, 26, teh 
nd edition, in 2 vols. price 1. 1s. clot 
MHE ‘GERMAN MANUAL for SELF- 
TUITIO 
By WILHELM KLAUER- KLATTOWSKI, 
From Meckienburgh-Schwerin, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in London. 
The same, for French Students, with the Title 
Le Manuel de la Langue Allemande, pour 
——— sans le secours d’un Maiitre, 
he want of a guide, capable of simplifying and facilitating 
= dpe of the German language, has long been a matter of 








YHE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1836. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ELLIS. 

** We have often said = Annuals of all sorts have had their 
day; yd we must own, t the greatly yon interest that 
is given to the Christian Keepsake for 1836, has led us to doubt 
our ma tay. The Recollections of Dr. Morrison and 

of Mr. Wilberforce, by those who knew them weil, are, like the 
beautiful portraits by which they are adorned, at once charac- 
teristic and bappy.’’—Congregational Magazine, 

“A volume to which we are enabled to give our warm and 

Its are interesting and 
splend undid; and its og department is characterized by bigh 
intellect, refined taste, and varied a as well as by 
that — —- orinciphe which gives it solid value.”— 


Londen: “Ficher, Son, and Co,; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and 
Cumming, Dublia. 








In post 8vo. price 6s. 


AROLD de BURU N; 
A Se HENRY’ 2 Poem; in Six gga 
HENRY ‘AUSTEN DRIV 

sod oto formed his task ably and Seocsifallys thereby 
exatshing bi imself as a poet of no mean rank in our living 

r. Driver is a Sipenuine poet.”"—Lilerary Gazette. 
* His aay 7 is sensible and musical—full of thoughts and 
flowers.”"—Atla. 

** There are nomereus passages of genuine poetry, in which 
the beauty of the verse keeps pace wiih the justness of the sen- 
timeat.”—Court Journal. 

“There is considerable beauty in the execution of this work, 
which is evidently the production of a Rael and cultivated 
mind. "—Spect ator. tt 

“A , b 
mae, a pe rar SF ne, 
an nemo anda day Times 

“* The author has a 
His wos ki 





@ pure and 


m.’"—Monthiy Mag. 
tical and also a genial imagination. 
ly, and his expression of them sweet.”— 


Metropolitan M: 
“ A very clever rande werful poem.”—Gentleman’s Mag. 
** As replete with a "8 okt of poesy—as abounding with passages 


of profound pathos and sparkling fancy.”—Hast India Mag. 
bana writer of great enthusiasm, strong sense, sound moral 
feeling, considerable imaginative power. _ Many passages 
remind us of the genui ublic Ledger. 
London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, = Longman. 








among its many friends and admirers, The Au- 
thor’ 's object in publishing this work was, therefore, to enable 
the student to acquire the knowledge of words without the irk- 
some task of constantly recurring to a Dictiowary, as well asthe 
principles and construction of the German language through the 
medium of a literal and analytical translation of certain given 
German compositions. To these ends the * Manual’ is divided 
into two parts or volumes. The first volume comprises an Intro- 
duction, explanatory of the mode of using the work, and seventy- 
one compositions, in prose and verse, of the most ‘emineut Ger- 
man authors, selected with a view of affording such numerous 
imens of variety of style as shall enable the student subse- 

quently to read with ease the most abstruse works. Among these 
compositions are found—Fouqué’s charming Novel, ‘ Undine’— 
Kotzebue’s four-act Comedy, * Die Deutschen Kleinstadier’ (The 
German Cits)—Werner’s Ywful Tragedy, * Der 24 Februar’— 
Baron von Steigentesch’s fashionable Tale, * Zwei Tage auf dem 
Lande’—Zacharia’s comic epopee, ‘ Der Phaéton’—T wo popular 
Legends, * Das dankbare Gespeunst’ (The grateful Specire), and 
* Riibezahl’ (the Silesian Mountain-Spirit), by Musaus—Gothe’ 's 
‘ Roman Carnival,’ one of the best descriptive es of which 
German literature can boast—Grimm’s Tale, ‘ Hans in Luck’— 
* The Diver,’ * The Lay of the Bell,’ * The Gods of Greece,’ KC. 
by Schilier—Birger’s celebrated * Leonora’—Richter’s ‘ Horrific 
Dream,’ &c, &c. And, lastly, a ae German Gram- 
mar, with a Treatise on Prosody. e second volume contains, 
ist, A Key to the different Compositi apg d, of 
which the first fifty-five are d by a and 
analytical Translation. 2dly, An Pitredueton. ‘to Gerwan (ae 
nunciation, and to as much of G 
Beginner—Dial The Promenade, in seven = erat 
German Titles, with numerous German Letters, and five ea 
graved Plates of German Handwriting, . 
Also, separately, on fine paper, with Explanatory Notes, and 

. rr, tuned LF of ali difficult Words aud Phrases, 

1. The German Prose Reader, No. I. (Un- 
dine), With a beautiful Engraving by Retzsch. Price 5s. cloth. 

2. The German Dramatic Reader, No. I. 
(Deutsche Kleinstidter). Price 4s. cloth. 

3. The German Dramatic Reader, No. II. 
(Der 24 Februar). Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 














London : Simpkin and Marshall; and Pr. Rolandi, Foreign 

kselier, 20, Berners-street. Brighton: . Dublin: 
Milliken and Son. Paris; Théophile 5» fi hanas Richeliew, 
0, 14 
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Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. price 12. 1s. 
HE PARRIC I 


D E. 


T A ROMANCE, 
By the Author of ‘ Miserrimus.’ 
“* Homo homini lupus.” 
Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


MR. ST. JOHN’S NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready, 
ARGARET RAVENSCROFT; 
Or, SECOND LOVE, 
Founded on certain extraordinary (ncidents in the History of a 
distinguished English Family, 
y J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 

Author of ‘ Tales of the Ramadhan,’ ‘ E; - 
u med aii,’ vg sypt, and Moham 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Pater- 

noster-row. 


EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY. 


HE Fourth Volume of Mr. Jarep Sparks’ 
LIBRARY of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY (just received), 
contains the LIFE of SIR HENRY VANE, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1636, by c. W. UPHAM. 
Vol. 2, The Life of Captain John Smith, the 
early Navigator, by G. S, Hillard. 
ol. 3, Lite and ‘Treason of Benedict Arnold, 
by Jared Sparks, 
Each volume contains nearly 400 pages, royal 12mo. with Em- 
bellishments, price 7s. each. 
Richard James Kennett, No. 14, York-street, Covent-garden, 
(removed from 59, Great Queen-street;) and of whom may be 


The North American Review, No. 89. And 
The American Almanack for 1836. 





Just published, by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 


DISEASES of the SKIN; including a particu » 
sideration of the more Sennent and intractable forms af 
ww 





‘ it! ages. 
With permission, dedicated to Sir Heury Halfor rt. &e, 
By JONATHAN GREEN, M.D. ncntceieg 
40, Great Mariborough-street. 


MR.HARTWELL HORNE’S BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE, 
Just published, price 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


7 BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE for 1836. 


This interesting Work contains Thirty-two 4 

Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned fe ihe tials 
Scriptures, made from original and accurate Sketches taken on 
the spot. mngrenee by W. and E. FINDEN. With Descriptions 
of the Plates. By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 

“ We regard * The Biblical Keepsake’ as an elegaut and useful 
work, that an intrinsic value, which will secure it a 
place amongst books which illustrate the Holy Scriptures when 
most other Annuals have faded into forgetfulness.” —Congreg. 





Mag. Nov. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street ; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet-street. 





Just published, in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, pri is. 
Every Disease ia this edition has received auditions, and the 


whole is much improved, 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a 
i POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Manage- 
ment of Children, &c. The whole forming a compreheusive 
Medical Guide for the C + Families, and Invalids. 
« We shall pr y T. - G ape M.D. Xe. 
‘eserve it as the advice of an i 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, hme pment 
being yop ed a eS Chronicle. 

* it is altoyether deserv’ F = 

din Weel ievicws ng Of permanent popularity.”—Lon- 
ne of the very best and m: books ished 
mover times, ‘Monthly Olle. ost useful publ in 
public demand for this work is a pr: 
> Le gy A anne Journal. Pat Gk eee 

‘ublished by Simpkin and Marshal 
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